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This report covers the period of February 1, 1968 to March 31, 1969 
and is the final report of PROJECT BUILD'S activity during this period. 
The reader should be aware that the activities of the project in placement 
of trainees into apprenticeship from both the first and second cycles are 
continuous and changes in program activity based on experience have con- 
tinued beyond the period covered in the contract 

The director, the staff, members of the Policy Board and other per- 
sons involved in the project spent many hours in interviews and discussions 
with the writers. This report was submitted to the project director and 
his staff, the chairman of the PROJECT BUILD Policy Board, who is also 
the executive secretary of the Washington Building and Construction Trades 
Council, AFL-CIO, the president of the Greater Washington Central Labor 
Council, AFL-CIO, and to the Department of Labor for review and com- 
ment. Their review and criticisms in improving the accuracy and useful- 
ness of this report are gratefully acknowledged. However, errors or limi- 
tations that are present i i the report are the writers’ responsibility. 



John R. MacKenzic 
and 

Helen R. MacKenzie 



Washington, D. C. 
October, 1969 
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Abstract 



Operations: 

PROJECT BUILD, a U.S. Department of Labor manpower demonstration project, is 
sponsored by the Greater Washington Central Labor Council, AFL-CIO, in cooperation with 
the Washington Building & Construction Trades Council, AFL-CIO, and operates under a 
Policy Board that is broadly representative of the affected community. 

During the contract period, 1G0 inner-city disadvantaged youths were to be recruited 
and prepared for apprenticeship in two cycles of approximately 24 weeks each. 

The trainees were to be oriented to the world of construction work, given skill 
familiarity training through class and on-site work experience, and remediation to raise 
their educational level and assist them in passing required apprenticeship entrance tests. 
Supportive counselling services were to be available. 

Union journeymen, representing eight participating construction crafts involved in 
rehabilitation work, developed and were responsible for the skill familiarity and on-site 
training phase; and remediation instructors, most assigned by the D. C. public school system, 
were responsible for the remediation {.hase of the program. Counselling services were 
initially provided by the District’s U.S. Employment Service office; however, it later became 
necessary to add permanent counsellors to the staff. 

On-site trainee work experience was to be provided on rehabilitation housing projects 
sponsored by nonprofit housing corporations which agreed to cooperate with the project. 



Results: 

For the 160 project openings, 245 young men applied to the project in Cycle i, and 204 
applicants applied for entrance to Cycle II. 

A total of 143 trainees graduated from Cycles I and II. 

Placements in apprenticeship are a continuous process, but 53 graduates of Cycle I and 
62 graduates of Cycle II have been placed in apprenticeship, a total of 120 placements. 

The average trainee has had a 10th grade education and a casual work history. 

High school dropouts were encouraged to work toward a high school equivalency 
diploma, Of the 18 trainees who took the General Educational Development (GED) test in 
Cycle I, 42 'a passed; while 34'c of 41 trainees passed in Cycle II. 

Of the trainees in Cycle I, 67 f /« passed the General Aptitude Test Battery (GATE), 
while 7 3 ( /< of Cycle II trainees passed this test necessary for entrance to apprenticeship. 

On-site work experience was not as readily available as had been anticipated and th 2 
project attempted to compensate by outfitting workshops in lieu of on-site work. 

The project found that its followup of graduates was not sufficiently intensive and 
moved to assign responsibility to one person on a fulbtime basis. 



Recommendations I net ude: 



The multi-craft unit in the project should be continued and assigned its own journeyman 
coach to allow for more flexibility in craft assignment of trainee. 

The uses of counselling should be clarified for all staff members and trainees. 

Further placement opportunities should be developed to assist those trainees who fail 
to meet the qualifications of their craft choice and those who decide not to enter or remain in 
construction. 

The project should establish criteria and preliminary standards to govern its contem- 
plated follow-up program. 

The project's lines of authority should be clarified and responsibility fixed to remove 
uncertainties over reporting and authority. 

A policy to deal with drug addicts in the program should be developed, and the staff 
should continue to receive education and training on the problem. 

The role of the PROJECT BUILD Policy Board should be strengthened to assure a 
continued input from the Washington community. 

The maintenance of the information retrieval system should be made a priority item, 
and responsibility for this function should be fixed. 
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I. Introduction 



Introduction 



PROJECT BUILD is a demonstration project funded by the Manpower Administration 
of the U.S. Department oi' Labor, The project’s sponsor *s tho Greater Washington Central 
Labor Council, AFL-CIO, with the cooperation of the Washington Buildir ' an 1 Construction 
Trades Council, AFL-CIO. 

Objective: The major objective of this project is to * iepr e under employed and 
disadvantaged inror city youths and young adults t j qu hf; for a- r i-> perform 
effectively in apprenticeship programs of the building ; n \ < u k 1 trade unions 
in the Greater Washington, D. C. area. • 

Method: The methods used to prepare the youths and you» r adult* .T tr recruitment 
and selection include orientation to the world of work, v.ilh cmpha.> s on the craft 
unions and the construction industry; pre-apprenticoship training ii eight partici- 
pating crafts through workshop and on-ske activity; and, lastly, hxl ridual remedia- 
tion and counselling. 

The initial contract was signed in February, 19G3, between the Cue. ter Washington 
Central Labor Council, AFL-CiO, and the U.S. Department of Labor for 5416,009. The 
contract called for the selection of 160 inner city youths primarily fro n disadvantageG 
backgrounds and those unlikely to seek out apprenticeship and a skille l craft for their 
future work. These young men were to be assisted in qualifying for apprenticeship in one 
of the eight crafts participating in the project or others that were cocpeiating through 
the Washington Building and Construction Trades Council, 

The trainees were to be given up to 24 weeks of pre-apprentice train;) g in two cycles of 
80 trainees each. During this lime, they were to be oriented to the woiid of construction 
work, given skill familiarity training through class and on-site wor t experience, and 
remediation to assist them in passing required tests. Counselling services were to be available 
for those desiring it. \ 

Another feature of the project was the use of nonprofit housing rehabilitation for the 
trainees' on-site \v: rk experience. Several nonprofit housing corporat’ons agreed to the 
use of the trainees on their projects; however, most of 'hie projects did not reach the work 
stage during this contract period. i 

The project concept is comprehensive in its attempt to qualify ( isadvantaged inner 
city youth for apprenticeship and the record shows the success of this approach. In addition, 
those trainees who. despite the project's bast efforts, could not qualify for apprenticeship 
were guaranteed a job covered by collective bargaining contract of unio is affiliated with the 
Greater Washington Central Labor Council, AFL-CIO, and by Local T4 of the Laborers’ 
International Unio n 

It should be kept in mind while reading this report that the tra inees brought their 
problems and "haigups" into the project with them. There was 10 attempt to reject 
recruits because of certain types of behavior or past antisocial activities. The primary test 
used for selection was; Did the trainee indicate an interest In this tr lining program and 
did he appear abk, with assistance, to complete the program success! Ally ? This ^resented 
the project's staff and the trainees themselves with many unique hm dle3 to overcame in 
adjusting to e^ch other and to the discipline required to work witlin the building and 
const ruction industry. 

The period cf thk. report and evaluation is from February I, 196 l to March 31, 1969, 
the completion of the second cycle. ) 
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Background 

The District of Columbia and its metropolitan area in 1960 ranked eighth in size 
in the United State3. J Unlike most areas, the major source of employment of the citizens 
of this region is government, with 38,6% of nonagricultural employees in this category. 
The second source is service and miscellaneous with 20.6% ; and third, wholesale and retail 
with 19.4%. The fourth largest category is contract construction with 6.1% of non- 
agricultural employees. 2 

The vast majority of those employed iu the nonresidential construction industry belong 
to one or another of the 18 building trades unions. The residential market is largely unorga- 
nized at present. 

The Districi of Columbia is unique m several other respects. First, federal agencies 
have original jurisdiction over ihe District and its many activities. There is no federal- 
state relationship as Las developed elsewhere. A second difference is that the Federal 
government is the major indirect employer of construction workers employed by private 
contractors who buiid the government buildings. 

A third difference is the racial mix in the core city. According to the 1960 Census, 
the District of Columbia was the only city with over 100,000 population with black a 
majority (618%). In 1986, the black majority rose to 60%. 

A fourth factor is tied in with the first; federal agencies having original jurisdiction 
over the District. Trade unionism in the District has had a long history of relationships 
to both the executive and legislative branches. One local, the Columbia Typographical 
Ur.ion Local 101 of the International Typographical Union, was formed in 1815 and has 
been in continuous existence since that time. It originally represented printers at the 
U.S. Government Printing Office and nov has jurisdiction over the craft 1 in the private 
sector as well. 

These factors of long-established relations and direct dealing by agencies came together 
with the fa tor of a black majority. Ray Marshall and Vernon Briggs point out in their 
study, Negro Participation in Apprenticeship Programs that in 1960, 27.9% of the employ- 
ment in the construction industry in the Washmgton Metropolitan area w r as Negro. The 
heaviest concentration wa3 in the carpenteis, laborers and trowel trades, but there were also 
black electricians and plumbers.* * This was one of the best records in the country and yet, 
the labor movement felt more < ould be done. 

In 1962, representatives of the U.S. Department of Labor, the Greater Washington 
Central Labor Council, AFL CIO, and the Washington Building Trades Council, AFL-CIO, 
sat down to discuss ways and means to involve more inner city youth in the building trades 
apprentice program. 

Out of the discussions came the decision to set up an Apprenticeship Information 
Center. The Washington Apprenticeship Information Center (AIC) was begun as a demon- 
stration project in June, 1963. The AIC was located in the office of the U.S. Employment 
Service, and its first director was a well-known labor leader who was the product of an 



1 Metropolitan Area Statistics* Reprint from Statis ical Abstract of U.S . , 1908. U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C-, p. 888. 

* Ibid., p. 892. 

* Marshall, F. Ray and Briggs, Vernon M., Jr., Negro Participation in Apprenticeship. Report of the 
Manpower Administration, U.S. Departmcrtof Labor, Washington, D. C,, December, 1966, p. 268. 
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apprentice program and who was acceptable to civil rights leaders. The activities of the 
AIC in Washington, D. C., led to the establishment of a national program of apprenticeship 
information centers. 

The Apprenticeship information Center, from its beginning in 1963 to June 1965, 
placed 609 applicants of which 403 (or 6G%) were blacky Thus, the AIC became the 
main source of information and channel into apprenticeship programs ir. the District. As a 
result of the AIC activity, building trades unions began referring all applicants to the 
Center where they were interviewed and given the General Aptitude Test Battery (GATE). 

In 1966, the organization that was later to sponsor PROJECT BUILD signed a contract 
with the United Planning Organization, the District's community action agency, to provide 
for a labor-staffed job placement center in the inner city. This center was to recruit inner city 
residents for jcb3 under collective bargaining contracts. The concept of the center was 
enlarged with the addition of a U.S. Emplovment Service outreach program and a National 
Youth Corps placement program. 

The D. C. labor movement had been actively i nvolved in the mapower problems of the 
city and when the model cities legislation was passed by Congress, discussions were held 
cn the ways in which labor could participate. The Model Cities Program required that residents 
cf the model cities area be employed in the rebuilding process. The building trades w ere aware 
that although many of the locals had increased their minority membership substantially, 
rdditional inner city and model city residents would have to be trained. 

Discussions were held with the U.S. Department of Labor on way 3 and means that 
model city and/or inner city youth without skil could best be trained to work on the 
lebuilding of Washington, The leadership of the civil rights organizations were contacted, 
brought into the discussions to help shape the program and a3ked for their cooperation in 
tarrying it out. The efforts of the labor council had credibility in the eyes of the civil rights 
organizations because it had performed successfully on prior projects. 

The project was to be carried out with representation and the cooperation of the 
concerned community and agencies. Included on FROJECT BUILD's Policy Board are not 
cnly prominent labor leaders but also civil righls representatives, contract construction 
employers and representatives of the school board neighborhood agencies and the mayor's 
tffice. Cooperation and assistance was also forthcoming from the D. C, school system, the 
R.C. U.S. Employment Sendee office and nonprofit housing corporations. 



1 Ibid., p. 273. 
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Project Location 

The contract for the project was signed on February 1, 1968, with the U.S. Department 
of Labor. The director began work on February 4, 1968, and the project began operation 
with temporary quarters in the office of Local 77 of the International Union of Operating 
Engineers, AFL-CIO. The search began immediately for suitable space, staff, and equipment. 

After a period of searching for suitable space, one of the Policy Board members 
suggested a site that the Redevelopment Land Agency had at 1111 First Street, N.E., 
Washington, D. C. The RLA was in negotiations with Woodward and Lcthrop, a major 
Washington department store, for the purchase of the building and an agreement was worked 
out between the RLA and Woodward and Lothrop that would permit PROJECT BUILD to 
use the building. 

Final arrangements were made for the use of the building on March 15, 1968, and the 
project had its home. The building is locat?d in Northeast Washington on the perimeter of 
the inner city and near major transportation lines. 

The building is essentially a three-story warehouse that had to be put into shape with 
some offices, classrooms, and later, shops for pre-apprentice training. The trainees them- 
selves were utilized to make renovations in the building’s inner structure as part of their 
pre-skill training phase. The condition of the building, as it turned out, provided the- 
journeymen coaches with needed opportunities for on-the-job training that were not avail- 
rble elsewhere. 

The building has now been renovated to provide the staff with offices, classrooms, 
combiration offices and shops for certain coaches, separate workshops and offices, a recreation 
room and lounge area for the trainees, extensive shops and working area for pre-apprentice 
skill training, apprentice training for the Operating Engineers, a staff lounge, and a reception 
area for new recruits and the man)' visitors. The surroundings are not plush, but adequate; 
especially for a project that has been in operation for only one year. 
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Recruitment 

Recruitment for the first cycle of the program had to be concentrated within a few 
weeks time and both individual contacts, and contacts with community groups were used 
to inform those likely to be interested. 

The recruiter was one of the initial staff members hired, though the job title was later 
changed to manpower specialist. He communicates easily with recruits and trainees since 
has experienced many of the same problems they are having. He was a school drop-out 
ind had more than his share of trouble with the authorities; but subsequently passed his 
GED and finished two years of junior college. He did construction work for a few years, 
juined the Laborer’s Union and later became a shop steward. The manpower specialist “has 
been there” and he is able to communicate and understand the trainees' problems, but is also 
very much aware of what it takes to reverse a losing situation. 

The manpower specialist started the recruiting process by getting from the school 
system a list of school drop-outs of the last few years who had at least completed the 9th 
rrade and were between the ages of 17 and 24 years. These contacts were reached either 
by a personal visit or by telephone. He often talked to the parents or left a message when 
these young men were not home. If he did not hear from them, he followed up with another 
telephone call or visit. He visited places in all parts of the city where potential recruits 
might be spending their time, such as pool halls and recreation centers. He talked to them 
about the project and asked them to visit. 

On-going programs involved with hard core youth were contacted along with govern- 
ment agencies, such as ihe U.S. Employment Service and the Department of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. Their directors were informed about ihe project and they were invited to 
refer young men to the program for interviews. Another source was the inner city churches 
whose ministers were asked to cooperate with the project. A special letter was sent to them 
explaining the project, and in several churches, tht letter v^as read to the congregations. 

The media was also used, but no advertisements were placed. Newspaper publicity 
about the project was helpful in informing the communviv, arid the coverage of the Cycle I 
graduation brought many requests for mor^ information. The disc jockey on the D. C. 
“soul” station, WOL, talked about the project a number of times and Channel 26, an educa- 
tional television station, discussed the project a few times on its program, “Jobs 26.” 

Trainees were asked how they had learned about the project, and Table I, on the 
following page, indicates their responses. 
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TABLE 1 

Sources of Trainee Referrals to Project, 

Cycle l and Cycle II 

Source Cycle I Cycle II 

Media 13 12 

Social agency 5 8 

Friend or relative 10 33 

Union - 6 

Church 3 

USES - - 2 4 

Other training programs 12 2 

Community organizations 3 15 

Other 4 4 

Unknown - 44 33 



The major changes in the second cycle referrals come in two categories. Former 
trainees and others familiar with the project informed friends by word-of-mouth; and 
community organizations referred more young men after seeing the success of placement 
of the first cycle of trainees. It was not necessary to extend the concentrated individual 
contact of Cycle I recruitment into Cycle II. 

In Cycle I* there were 245 applicants* and in Cycle II, there were 204 applicants. There 
have been more than twice the number of applicants as there have been openings and in 
a few cases, applicants who were not selected for Cycle I, reapplied for Cycle II. 

The director of the project felt that one of his functions was to inform the Negro com- 
munity about PROJECT BUILD. He spent a great deal of time attending meetings of 
various organi rations concerned with the inner city and its problems. He accepted speaking 
assignments on a variety of programs, including radio and television interviews where he 
discussed PROJECT BUILD, its program of training, and its sponsorship by the unions 
in the Greater Washington area. 

In the second cycle, the director began to take the president and vice-president of the 
projects student association with him to these meetings and often they spoke about the 
project. 

The director feels that PROJECT BUILD contributed a great deal to the understanding 
of the inner city organizations about the building trades unions and apprenticeship. This 
understanding has helped the project to gain support and s>urces of recruits that it did 
not have initially. 

The project received nation-wide television coverage when its act Iv' ties were filmed as 
a part of the CBS special coverage for their evening news program. This CBS special 
covered the activities of the Urban Rehabilitation Corporation, a nonprofit housing cor- 
poration sponsored by the Roman Catholic Archdiocese of Washington, D. C. and its housing 
program for the inner city. 

PROJECT BUILD trainees were working on Urban Re 1 ' ilitation Corporation homes 
on "K” Street for on-site training and CBS felt the project o new approach was sufficiently 
newsworthy to give the project national coverage. 



Selection 

The applicant s initial contact at the project is usually with the manpower specialist 
who discusses the program w r ith him and makes an initial judgment of the applicant. All 
applicants are interviewed individually and evaluated by the interviewers. In Cycle I, the 
applicant met with one interviewer. However, in Cycle II, team interviews were used. The 
teams generally consisted of one staff member from remediation, one from counselling and 
a journeyman coach, It was felt that the team interview would provide for a more inclusive 
evaluation of the applicants. 

The interviewers discuss the project with the applicant and elicit information about 
his education and work experience, his attitude toward construction work, working outdoors, 
the remediation work at the project, attending night school (related training classes) as an 
apprentice, his physical condition, and whether he can live on the training and apprentice 
wages. After the interview is completed the interviewers rate the applicant and all evalua- 
tions are reviewed by a selection committee composed of the assistant director, the 
remediation director, the counselling director, and the manpower specialist. Selections are 
made by this committee but final selection is in the hands of the director. However, he has 
r irely overruled the committee’s recommendations. 

Initially, 80 applicants were selected for training in Cycle I, and 85 in Cycle II. The 
initial selection list for Cycle II was larger in recognition of early dropouts from the 
program. The manpower specialist maintains a reserve list of applicants whom he keeps 
in touch with so any vacancies can be filled almost immediately. However, the project 
becomes more selective as the cycle moves closer to completion. In Cycle I, no additional 
trainees were accepted one month before graduation. No cut-off date was set for Cycle II, 
but no new' trainees entered the program in the last two months of the cycle. 

The formal selection criteria were those slated in the project design: 

• Males; 

• Between the ages of 17 and 23 years, with .some upper age adjustments per- 
mitted for veterans and trainees for those apprentice programs having higher age 
limits; 

• Person is not presently in school; 

• Trainee comes from a disadvantaged background; 

» Traditional criteria for entry into apprenticeship programs will not be used for 
entrance into this program; and, 

• Youths should give some indication that they will benefit from the 24-w*eek course, 
and that they may be able to function adequately as apprentices after completing 
the program. 

Information on the trainees can be obtained in the subsequent section entitled “Trainee 
Profile/’ 

Selection criteria beyond the formal criteria above become more nebulous and factors 
that cannot be quantified come into play. Such factors as formal and informal education, 
desire to enter the construction trades, and sufficient nothation to complete training and 
enter apprenticeship are considered and used by the interviewers in making judgments. 
Experience in judgment of people is a necessary ingredient in making selections and, for- 
tunately. most of the staff have had this experience. 



One additional factor considered by all staff members is that the applicant be physically 
fit for construction work. Each trainee was given a general physical by the D. C. Department 
of Health after his acceptance into the program. Construction work is hard and heavy, 
requiring a great deal of climbing, lifting, and workirg in close quarters. 

Physical condition is an important consideration. After making selections for two 
cycles, there are still a few unresolved questions. There is the feeling among a number of 
staff people that the trainees should be at some minimum functional level before entering 
the program. The time available for remediation and work experience is limited and, there- 
fore, applicants should be selected who will Le able to take advantage of the remediation and 
work experience and be able to pass the necessary tests for entrance into apprenticeship. 
At this time it is not possible to say what the level should be, but perhaps with additional 
experience in the program, some measures can be devised. There are a few members of the 
staff who feel that the trainees should have completed the 10th grade as a minimum. On the 
other hand, the remediation unit does not feel that school grade completed is a reliable 
indicator of achievement. 

Almost without exception, the staff feels that the motivation of the trainee is a key 
element in his successful completion, but also the most difficult to judge in the selection 
process. 



The information on the trainees in terms of their age, education and employment his- 
tory is not extensive, as explained in the section on data collection. However, the information 
available gives a limited picture of the project trainee and allows for some comparisons and 
evaluations. It is expected that more extensive data will be available in the second year of 
the project with a staff member assigned this responsibility. 

Age of Trainees: 

Youths who were recruited into the program were to be between the age* of 17 Va 
and 24 years, although exceptions could be made based on veteran status and the upper 
age limit of particular apprenticeship programs. Some apprentice programs take men up 
to the age of 26 years and exceptions arc* made for the time veterans spent in the service. 

It was the feeling of some staff members that ths younger trainees were more likely 
to complete the program. They were more receptive to assistance and less likely to have 
major personal problems. Other staff members felt that the older recruit was likely to bo 
more mature. He had tried to get a good job and knew he needed some training and 
assistance. The age distribution of all trainees and the graduates from both cycles were 
compiled and compared as follows: 




TABLE 2 

Age Distribution of All Trainees and Graduates, 
Cycle I and Cycle H 



Cycle I Cycle II 



Age at 
Intake 


All 

Trainees 


Graduates 


AJ1 

Trainees 


Graduates 


vn/y 


21 


14 


16 


13 


18 


20 


12 


28 


18 


19 


13 


9 


12 


11 


20 


16 


10 


19 


11 


21 


8 


5 


15 


7 


22 


12 


6 


7 


4 


23 


8 


5 


7 


7 


24 


2 


2 


5 


3 


25 


1 


1 


1 


1 


26 


2 


1 


1 


0 


9 


1 


1 


— 


.... 


Total 


102 


66 


Ill 


75 


Median 


19 


19 


19 


19 



The median age of “all trainees’ 1 and “graduates” in both cycles remained at 19 ye&rs 
and the percentage of graduating trainees for each age group does not indicate that age 
was a significant factor in completing the program for these two groups of trainees. How- 
ever, the number of trainees in each age group is quite small and no firm conclusions for 
future groups of trainees can be drawn. 

In both cycles, the percentage of trainees who were married was similar; 20% in 
Cycle I, and 19% in Cycle II. 



TABLE 3 

Marital Status of Trainees, 
Cycle l and Cycle II 





Cycle I 


Cycle 11 


Single - - 


78 


88 


Married 


20 


21 


Unknown 


4 


2 


Total 


102 


111 




18 



9 



Formal Education 



The project sets no minimum or maximum levels of formal education for entrance 
into the program. The only statement on formal education is that the recruit not be cur- 
rently in school. The formal education of the trainees ranged from completion of the 7th 
grade to some work beyond high school. The range is shown in the following table. 



TABLE 4 

Years of School Completed for All Trainees 
and Graduates, Cycle l and Cycle II 

Yrs. of Cycle I Cycle II 



School 

Completed 


All 

Trainees 


Graduates 


All 

Trainees 


Graduates 


7 






1 


1 


8 


3 


2 


10 


6 


9 


21 


10 


15 


11 


10 


27 


20 


28 


18 


11 


26 


12 


25 


19 


12 


21 


13 


21 


12 


GED 


3 


2 


7 


6 


12+ 








3 


2 


? 


1 


1 




— 




— 


— 





— 


Total 


102 


66 


111 


75 


Median grade 
completed 


10 


10 


11 


11 



Although the median grade for Cycle II is 11 years compared to 10 years for Cycle J, 
the years of schooling completed by the trainees for both cycles is quite close. There is no 
apparent relationship between school grade completed and completion of the program. 
School grade completed has not been a very reliable indicator within the program of the 
functional level of the trainees and various tests were used to determine the achievement 
level of the trainees for remediation purposes. 

Of the 102 trainees in Cycle I, 81 had not completed their high school education; 87 had 
not graduated in Cycle II. Nearly 80% of the trainees in each cycle had dropped out of 
school for a number of reasons, They indicated their reasons as follows; 
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TABLE 5 

Reasons Given by Trainees for 
Leaving School, Cycle I and Cycle 11 



Reasons Cycle I Cycle II 

Illness _. 1 4 

Support of self or family ... ..... 6 46 

Preferred work to school 2 8 

Trouble with teachers or school authorities 6 14 

Marriage 1 4 

Committed to institution 1 3 

Mcved 1 

Low grades 5 

Other 1 8 

Total 19 92 

Graduates 21 24 

Unknown 62 16 

Total 102 130* 



*Some trainees gave more than one response. 



A high number of trainees in C> cle I gave no response to this question, but of those who 
did, the pattern has some similarity to Cycle II. By far the greatest number in Cycle II 
indicated that they had dropped out for financial reasons to support themselves or to assist 
their families. There are also several who dropped out because of trouble with their teachers 
or the school authorities. 



Employment Histories 

The project was designed to assist unemployed and underemployed youths ranging in 
age from 17 Vi to 23 years. Both the ^oal of the project and the age of the trainees would 
indicate casual employment histories or most of the trainees. The limited information 
available indicates that many of the trainees did have some work experience, but most of it 
was erratic and casual. 




TABLE 6 

Work Experience of Trainees, 

Cycle I and Cycle II 

Cycle I Cycle II 



No work experience 


9 


7 


Less than one year 


. 18 


32 


One to two years 


9 


33 


More than two years ... .. . 


5 


22 


Unknown . 


G1 


17 



11 



20 



Comparisons between the work experience of the trainees in 1 he first and second cycles 
cannot be made since more than half of the first cycle trainees fall into the “unknown’ 1 
category, 

It is also interesting to note that a number of trainees had par :icip; 2 d in other training 
programs prior to entering PROJECT BUILD. 



TABLE 7 



Participation in Other Training 
Programs, Cycle l and Cycle II 

Cycle I Cycle II 



Job Corps ....... 3 

Neighborhood Youth Corps .. . 1 

Youth Opportunity Council .......... 

Pride... 

MDTA . - - - 1 

United Planning Organization .. . 1 

Washington Concentrated 

Employment Program 

Opportunities Industrialization Center 

Custodial Training 1 

Armed Services 

Electrical apprentice 



12 

6 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



Total 



7 29 



The programs listed vary in training content and intensity, but the number of 
PROJECT BUILD trainees who have participated in other training programs indicate 
their search for an opening into the labor market. 

A few trainees in each cycle had been referred by the vork release program. They 
spent their days in training and their evenings incarcerated, ’ "here were four trainees on 
work release in Cycle 1, and one in Cycle II. Conviction record s numbered 20 in Cycle I, 
and 23 in Cycle II, Those on parole in Cycle I numbered 12, while seven were on parole in 
Cycle II. The project did not elicit information on the trainee’s arrest record, other than 
convictions. 



Orientation 

The oiientation period is the trainee’s introduction to tie project, the icnstruction 
industry, the craft unions, and community services and organ zations. 

The planning of the orientation period is done by the remediation director with assist- 
ance from other staff members. In the first cycle, the orientatloi period was six weeks long, 
but was shortened to four weeks in the second cycle. It was th } general feeling of the staff 
that the trainees become restless with sitting and listening fo: as long as six weeks, they 
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were anxious to get on with craft work. A few f.taff members have also suggested that some 
of the discussions held during orientation should be left for a later time in the cycle after 
the trainees have had a chance to digest the mfcrmation they £et in their classes. They 
would then have a better background to understand some of the problems discussed. 

There are three major areas of information covered in the orientation: the project; 
the world of construction work; and the community ns it relates to the trainees. 

The trainee is most interested in what is rhead of him at the project. The details of 
qualifying for apprenticeship in each of the participating crafts, and how the trainee will 
be assisted by the project is explained. What he can expect from the shop classes and the 
remediation classes, and what is expected of him, is covered by several staff members. 

The knowledge that the trainee has about the work of c-ach of the participating crafts 
is limited and some crafts are completely unfamiliar to him. To bridge this gap, each of 
the journeymen coaches explains the work and demonstrates the use of the hand tools of 
his craft. The coaches also take the trainees on field trips to various job sites where they 
explain the work being done and answer the questions of the trainees. The field trips give 
the trainees their first opportunity to see hov the work of the several crafts is integrated 
at the construction site. 

Jn the first cycle, field trips were conducted prior to the trainees making a craft 
selection. But in the second cycle, the field trips were made after ci selection. The 
procedure was changed to anew the trainees to concentrate on the work of the craft he had 
chooser:. Some coaches feel that the field trips should be taken before the trainee selects 
his craft as in Cycle I, so that the trainee has a better idea of the type of work involved in 
each of the crafts. 

The construction industry and the world of work is approached from several angles. 
A representative of the Apprenticeship Council discussed the trends and outlook of the 
industry, and the preparation and training involved. What the employer expects of his 
employees and job discipline were discussed by representatives of the National Alliance 
of Businessmen and the Construction Contractors Council. The importance of safety on 
the job was emphasized by a representative o :‘ the U.S. Department of Labor. 

The internal operation of craft unions and how they operate within the industry was 
discussed by a representative of the building trades council. An education specialist from 
the AFL-CIO discussed the history of trade iinionsin and participation in the union. How 
unions operate and their function was discussed by a labor educator. The trainees receive 
more detailed information on the industry, and how unions operate, in their craft classes. 

The first problem in reaching the trainee is breaking through the hostile barrier he 
has elected. Both the internal staff of the project and representatives of various public 
and private organizations cover a number of problems that the trainees have to cope with. 
The remediation unit spent some time in leading discussions on understanding one’s self, 
motivation, interpersonal relations, and operating in a group. Different types of com- 
munication were discussed by a representative of the Washington Concentrated Employment 
Program. 

In the second cycle, an apprentice who had graduated from the first cycle . eturned to 
talk to the trainees about his work and how he project had prepared him for apprenticeship. 
He was quite emphatic about the effort the trainees would have to make both during their 
time at the project and on the job. 

Health, personal hygiene, grooming, nutrition and venereal disease were dealt with by 
the D. (’. Department of Health. The problem.* of drug abuse were handled by a represen- 
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tative of a drug rehabilitation organization and police-community relations by a member 
of the police force. A number of representatives of various inner city organizations spoke 
to the trainees about the programs of their organizations. 

In addition to giving information to ihe trainees, the D. C. Department of Health gives 
each of the trainees a medical examination at the project during the orientation period. 
No tests \ver 2 administered during the orientation period in Cycle I, but the Stanford 
Achievement Test was administered earl./ in the Cycle II orientation period to allow the 
remediation department more planning ;ime. This practice was to be continued in the 
second year with the addition of the GAT 3. The remediation department feels that evalua- 
tion should be completed early so that weaknesses of the trainees can be spotlighted and 
remediation work begun on a realistic ir dividual basis. 

The structure and content of the orientation period is still in a state of dux, with a 
number of changes contemplated for the third cycle. Although the opinions of the staff 
members vary on the length of the orientation period, all see it as an important phase of 
the program. There are a number of uhTerunces on what content should be, but the flexibility 
of the orientation period should allow for continue- hanges as they are found necessary. 



Remediation 

The remediation unit is responsible for assisting the trainees in veaching at least the 
10th grade level, passing the GED. where his is necessary, and the GATE. The task i3 not 
an easy one and it is complicated by the wide range in the achievement levels of entering 
trainees who have completed from the 8th to the 12th grades, and generally hold a hostile 
attitude toward school and school work. 

The qualifications which each of the trainers will need by the end of the cycle vary 
with the craft he has selected. The meoha iked crafts, sheet metal work, electrical, plumbing 
and operating engineers, require their apprentices to be high school graduates or the 
equivalent (a high school equivalency diploma) which requires passage of the General 
Educational Development Test (GED). The other crafts represented at the project require 
a 10th grade education and all crafts require their apprentices to pass the GATE with at 
least the minimum score for that craft. 

During the first cycle, in addition to getting a new program off the ground, and devising 
teaching methods and materials, the teaching staff had to deal with a high student-teacher 
ratio. To cope with this ratio, programmed instructional materials developed by the Job 
Corps were used The trainees needed ir struct ion in verbal and numerical skills, and these 
were the areas of concentration, 

Addi ional classroom hetp was obtained when student internes front Wilberforce College 
assisted at the project during the summer of 19G8. There were two to three interne' at 
any one time and they were able to do some tutoring and generally give additional help 
to the trainees. 

Trainees were evaluated by being given the Stanford Achievement Test (SAT). Their 
SAT scores, their school grade completed and evaluative testing that was devised by the 
staff, were used to determine the starting level of the trainee. 

Trainees needing remediation work for the GED were grouped into aieas of instruction, 
and were coached using the programmer materia) developed by the Job Corps. The trainees 
were pretested using the high school ejuivaVicy workbook. Several trainees whose craft 
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did not require it, took the GEf). The project paid the ?5.00 tee only for those who required 
the GED. 

In remediating for the GATB, drills were held in manual and spatial problems, as well 
as work on the numerical and verbal skills. Materials developed by the Job Corps were 
used in this remediation work also. 

If a trainee needed additional work beyond his class work, he was referred to Project 
Call, an adult education program which usts only programmed materials and which the 
student can attend at any time. About five or six trainees made use of Project Call during 
the first cycle. 

The remediation section a so certified a trainee’s attaining the 10th grade level in the 
first cycle, and certified the 9th, 10th, and 11th grade levels * the second eye’e. Authoriza- 
tion for certifying the trainee’s grade level achievement was given by the D. C. school system. 

Classes were held in the afternoon d ing Cycle I> but because of the feeling that the 
trainees could learn more easily in the morning, remediation classes were scheduled for 
the morning hours during the second cycle. Classes became smaller with the addition of 
one teacher, and the director assumed teaching duties also. 

There was a complete staff change-over early in the second cycle which left the remedia- 
tion work in a state of flux. However, the situation had stabilized fcy mid-cycle. 

Materials were also changed during the second cycle. Workbooks which allowed ea:h 
trainee to work on his weakest areas, were instituted and the use of the Job Corps material 
was discontinued. 

At the beginning of + he second cycle, the trainees were grouped together according to 
their several achievement levels in each subject. But, about half-way through the cycle, 
the remediation staff atcided to eliminate the homogeneous grouping. It was also the 
trainees’ feelings that the homogeneous groupings eliminated competition and decreased 
the ,*;terest among the students. The remediation director also felt that the instructors 
might consciously or unconsciously prejudge a group of students. Classes were changed to 
include students at various achievement levels in each of the subjects. 

The use of trainees as tulors was also instituted and the brighter students were used 
to tutor those having trouble. The use of the trainees as tutors is left to the discretion of 
the classroom instructor and in some limited situations, it has been successful. Some subjects 
are more amenable to the use of tutors, such as mathematics, where the tutor would rein- 
force his own knowledge. The use of tutors in reading comprehension, on the other hand, 
might .slow the development of the tutor. The extent of the use of the trainees as tutors 
is also determined by the individual insti r.ctor’s attitude toward ii, some viewing it more 
favorably than others. 

The brsic tool used for evaluating the trainee’s achievement level were tests geared 
to the teaching materials used in ecch of the subject areas, mathematics, reading compre- 
hension, grammar and spelli lg. SAT scores were used only to indicate areas of strength 
and weakness. 

In the second year it is planned that all trainees will take the SAT, GATB, and remedia- 
tion placement tests during .heir first month in the program. This will allows remediation 
to have more time for planning and to have a more thorough evaluation of each trainee. 
Remedial ior. has found that the school grade level completed by the trainee is a poor indicator 
of his functional le”et. 

Since achievement level is also a factor in the craft choice of the trainee, evaluation 
is also important in giving Ihe remediation staff an indication of which craft choices a.e 
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possible for a particular traineee. For instance, the remediation director indicates that a 
trainee who achieves the 6th grade level on the SAT can pass the GED after 240 hours of 
remediation, if he is sufficiently motivated, 

All trainees receive remediation for the GATE and the goal is the minimum score 
required by the individual trainee's craft choice on a particular section of the GATE. About 
thirty hours of one hour per day is spent on manual and spatial drills. These test orientation 
classes are conducted by a member of the counselling staff. In the other subject areas of the 
GATE, remediation is done within the regular classes. Reading comprehension, grammar 
and spoiling remediation are generally geared to the GATE and the GED. 

The trainee's progress is checked within each subject area at least once a T *vice a 
week. Work is done on an individual basis and the trainees are also tested individually. 

All trainees were encouraged to take the GED, and even though instructors might feel 
that a particular trainee would not be able to pas? the GED, no one was stopped from taking 
it. Remediation for, and the passage of. the GED is most difficult and is a major hurdle for 
some trainees. 

The decisive checks on the trainees' progress are their scores on the GATE and the 
GLD tests. Table 8 indicates the results of the GED test for Cycles I and II. 



TABLE 8 



GED Test Results , 
Cycle } and Cycle II 



Cycle I 



Number of trainees eligible to take the GED 
(Total trainees less high school graduates and 
those who passed the GED prior to becoming 



Cycle II 



trainees.) — 




78 


82 


Number of trainees who took the GED 




18 


41 


Number who passed . 




8 


14 


Number who failed 




6 


27 


Resuits unknown — . - 
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In addition, 14 of the 27 trainees who did not pass in Cycle II, passed each of the five 
areas of the GED with the required minimum score of 35, but did not pass with the 45 
average required by the District of Columbia. The remediation director feels that those 
who came sc dose to passage are likely to take the GED again at a later Hue. 

In Cycle I, 42 c /c oi those who took the test are known to have passed it, and in 
Cycle II, 34 % passed. The lower percentage of those who passed in Cycle II can be ac- 
counted for by the increased number of trainees taking the test, increasing the number of 
those less likely to pass. Adding the high school equivalency diploma to his education record 
is certainly a plus for the trainee. Within the limits of the time available for remediation 
work and the achievemcn' level of the trainees on entering the program, the remediation 
instructors feel the progress to be gratifying. 

Passage of the GATE is important to every trainee ti enter apprenticeship and a good 
deal of emphasis is placed on passing the tost. During the second cycle, the trainees were 
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pretested about midway in the cycle to determine their strengths and weaknesses, and 
then tested toward the end of the cycle for the record. The trainee is retested on those 
sections of the GATB which he did not pass initially and some trainees have taken parts 
of + be test over three or more times. The test results on Table 9 were the latest results 
available at the eid of Cycle II. 



TABLE 9 

GATB Test Results, 

Cycle I and Cycle. II 

Cycle I Cvc! L 11 

Number of trainees who took GATB 66 76 

Number passing for their craft \\ 55 

Number fading for their craft 22 21 



In C>cle I, 67 y. of those taking the GATB passeu for their craft, while 73 c /o passed in 
Cycle II, The increase in the percentage of trainees passing the GATB in Cycle II over 
Cycle I is encouraging. The methods and approaches to GATB remediation and test orienta- 
tion appear to be pay Tig off. 

In almost all inst races where the trainees have passed the GATB and the GED, where 
necessary, they were placed in apprenticeship programs. Trainees who did not pass their 
tests by .he end of tie cycle are able to take these tests again at a later time to qualify 
for apprenticeship, as some have done. 

The remediation start' feds that the most important trainee problem they have to deal 
with is that of motivation and each attempts to get to know his students as well as possible, 
since each will be readied in a different way. All of the instructors feel they were able 
to relate to the trainees. II Avecer, those instructors who are only part-time at the project 
do not have sufficient rime to talk to the trainees individually. The director is hopeful of 
having all instructors on a full-time basis in the future. 

Other problems, such as attendance, discipline and rarcortcs are common to the project 
as a whole and are deal: with by a rsultation with a counsellor and/or the journeyman coach. 

The goals of remediation are & till in a state of flux among the remediation start. Some 
start members see remediation a< teaching the trainees the minimum skills he will need to 
function in the job market while then; are others who feel remediation should teach the 
maximum possible to the trainee. Some instructors see remediation at the project as 
coaching and drilling for the C*ATB and GED; others see the general goal as helping the 
trainee reach his highest functional level within the time allotted. 

Pre-Skill Training > 

Skill Selection: 

The majority of PROJECT BUILD’s trainees had no prior experience in or knowledge 
of the building and construction industry, nor of most of the trades that compose it. How- 
ever, there was .1 sizable minority who had some vocational school experience. This 
presented the project with the task of placing the trainees in the vr.rious craft units for 
pre-skill training. 



The original proposal called for the trainees to have experi^^ce in each of the crafts 
in the program, and then to specialize about half-way through the cycle, This was not 
done for several reasons. 

The rotating system would not allow a trainee sufficient time jn one craft to gain 
familiarity that would be of any value to him. The trainees* desires to specialize, trainee 
qualifications, and the need of the trainees to relate to one particular person, especially on 
job matters, convinced the project to abandon the original design. Early craft selection 
permitted the trainee to gain a substantial familiarity with one trade and begin to look 
at the building trades industry and apprenticeship from the viewpoint of a single craft, 
with the help of a journeyman of that craft. 

The project ehcted to try two approaches to this problem. During the first cycle, the 
project staff selected the trainee’s craft at the end of the orientation session, based in large 
measure on matching trainee qualifications against the requirements of the craft The 
mechanical trades (electrical, plumbing, and sheet metal work) all require a high school 
diploma oi its equivalent. Trainees without this qualification or work completed to the 
11th grade would not be assigned to these crafts. Those without a high school or equivalency 
diploma were permitted to enter If their last grade completed and/or test scores indicated 
that with remediation they could probably pass the General Educational Development Test and 
be awarded a high school equivalency certificate. The other crafts do not require a high 
school dipbme, but do require that apprentices have a 10th grade education. 

Consideiation was given to the trainees' chokes, and they were peimitted to change 
after assigrment. Also, the assignments were made at the end of the orientation session 
after the trainees had been exposed to the work of all the crafts participating in the project. 

During the second cycle of the project, the selection process was modified to give the 
trainee’s choice much more weight and select ions were made early in the orientation session 
rather than at the end. The director indicated that this was in response to demands made 
by the trainees. The project adopted more the role of guidance counsellor than that of a 
somewhat arbitrary personnel officer. 

It should be pointed out that there is a good d 0 * 1 nf justification for the project’s 
having a strong voice in assisting the trainee to select h»v craft group. The mere selection 
of the craft group is no real guarantee of success for the trainee. In fact, a trainee left to 
his own devices might deprive hmiself of entrance into an apprentice program. T u c trainees 
came to the project with some knowledge of three crafts (carpentry, painting and elec- 
tricity) and, in some cases, never heard of the others. Without guidance, they would choose 
from orly those crafts o: which they were aware. 

Th 2 yardstick of the project’s success is that the trainee be accepted into a craft's 
apprentice program. Each trainee has at least four hurdles to overcome to accomplish this. 
We noted the first hurdle earlier, the educational requirement. The second is achieving a 
certain minimum score on the GATI3 which is administered by the U.S. Employment Service. 
It should be noted that each craft has its own mini*. .urn score for the various sections of 
the te;t. 

The third factor is the appientlceship openings that each craft group will have. There 
are differences among the crafts in the apprentice selection procedures, and the number to 
be ad nitted each year. The project’s director and assistant director tried to keep abreast 
of this information so that the rfoe of the craft group was realistic in terms of projected 
apprentice openings. 

Lastly, the trainee's view of Iiis future in one or another of the crafts was certainly a 
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major consideration. However, his view had to be tempered by the preceding three factors. 
If he had the educational qualifications, could pass Ihe GATE for the craft, and there were 
no unusual entry problems, then the trainee’s choice would be gwen a great deal of weight. 

It might be added at this point that the journeymen coaches would, to a man, assist 
the trainee in getting his choice. In fact, some felt so strongly about craft choice that they 
thought the trainee should be permitted to drop out after orientation if he could not have 
his choice and be given his craft preference in the next cycle. 

The eight participating crafts absorbed nearly all of the trainees into their craft 
groups, but provisions were made for those who wanted to select a craft that was not a 
direct participant in the program, or whe wanted to wait before making a final selection. 
These trainees went into the multi-craft unit which was somewhat different from the other 
groups. Most of this craft group already had high school diplomas; they did not have a 
journeyman coach assigned to them; and their interest might well have been among those 
crafts which were outside of the project's scope. 

During the first cycle, the trainees who completed the program as part of the multi- 
craft group went into the Operating Engineers’ apprentice program. 

The project staff felt that multi-craft training under the present arrangement left a 
lot to be desired. They did not write the multi-craft i nit off, but did not see much room foi 
improvement unless a journeyman coach could be assigned to this unit, which the project 
budget did not permit. The trainees in the multi-craft unit spent about two weeks with 
each of the craft groups. They had exposme to each of the crafts, but nothing systematic, 
particularly not having a single instructor to whom they could relate. 

The craft selection process has not reached its final form; it is still evolving. It may 
be concluded that the craft selection process by the trainees improved during the second 
cycle, especially where the project became less arbitrary and tried to give more weight to 
the trainees’ views. 

There arc some staff members who feel the trainee is choosing his craft too soon; that 
craft selection should not be made quite as early in orientation as it was during the second 
cycle. They feel more exposure to the various cratls would be helpful to the trainees in 
making their selection. 

The issue of the trainee selecting his craft after having had exposure to all of the crafts 
iii the project is not resolved and hinges on three other factors. The first is the more or 
less open entrance policy the project has used for original entry. The project would have to 
tighten up on its entry procedures, especially those that involve educational attainment. 
It might also develop pretesting for the GATE and set an entry range based on some 
minimum achievement. The last factor is one of time. There might be a need to extend 
the program by a number of weeks to permit the trainee to have a better chance at job 
familiarity and on-the-job experience. However, the new, well-equipped shops might serve 
the purpose of giving the trainees more multi-craft experience in subsequent cycles. 

At the present time, little is known about the time required for remediation in this 
project. If the project were to set standards that coual be tested, altered, and retested, less 
subjective selection criteria could be devised. 'Ihe present open entry system does not 
permit this to be done. It is impossible to determine whether the present system of open 
entry is actually helping more youths to achieve job opportunities or is depriving others 
from entry who might well succeed. The present open entry standards are subjective 
beyond the criteria of age and employment status noted in the proposal. For example, grade 
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level completed of those selected has a range of 7th grade to post high school as noted In 
Table 4. Why not permit those with a 6th grade education to enter? 

Certain of the project's staff, notably the black journeymen coaches, indicated they felt 
tne project was more prone to accepting the “fast talking dudes who knew their way around" 
and who could make a better initial impression. They felt the slower talkers, less “worldly 
wise" and perhaps less wei dressed did not make as favorable an impression. They seemed 
to have sensed a middle class bias operating ii. selection. Whether this was true or not 
remains unsubstantiated without operative entry standards. 

Changes in selection criteria and pretesting would mean more homogeneous greu 
on original entry. It would also reduce the range for remediation to work within and perhaps 
improve their effectiveness. It should reduce the number of trainees graduating from the 
program who could not be placed, due to failure to meet the educational requirements or 
to pass the GATB 

At the present time, the project works on qualifying the trainee for the craft of his 
choice. If he fails the entrance requirements, his option is entering the Laborers’ Local if 
he wishes to stay in unionized construction. It is p sible that a system of first and second 
choices would allow an additional option. If the trainee fails to qualify for his first choice, 
the project could then try to match his test scores and educational achievement with another 
craft, permitting the trainee a second chance at a skilled trade or going to the Laborers’ 
Local. This might permit a higher number of placements into apprentice programs. 

Pre-Apprentice Skill Familiarity Training: 

The pre-apprentice skill familiarity training program was developed individually by 
the journeyman coach of each of the eight crafts represented at the project. The trainees 
received the pre-apprentice training along with remediation after they completed the 
orientation phase of the program. 

During the first cycle, the journeymen coaches had the trainees in the morning and 
remediation had them in the afternoon. This was reversed in the second cycle. 

The journeymen coaches had the responsibility for developing their own program 
with assistance from the project's assistant director. The assistant director was himself a 
journeyman, and for a short period, he was a journeyman coach in the first cycle. 'The in- 
terviews with the journeymen coaches on their methods of program development indicated 
that there were a few conversations on program development with the assistant director. 

The following discussion on the training plan development will include only seven of 
the eight coaches as the plasterer's first coach died during the second cycle. The replacement 
coach, however, did fill in information where he had knowledge or fr .m the first coach's 
available records. 

The development of the training plan for pre-apprentice skill familiarity had five 
rough divisions that developed out of the necessities of the situation. They are the formula- 
tion of the inltia 1 training design, the acqu sition of equipment and educational material for 
instructors and trainees, olf-site training, on-site training, and workshop training in lien 
of on-site training. 

In fornulating the initial training design, six of the seven journeymen coaches imme- 
diately turned to their local unions and to the apprentice committees for help. The seventh 
developed his own training program based on varied pcrronal experie.. ?, and especially, 
his recent experience in putting together a similar plan tor his era ft in a government financed 
program. 
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Six of the seven coaches looked beyond their local unions for assistance: three utilized 
the resources of the apprentice departments of their international unions; five went to their 
industry associations; and two went directly to manufacturers and suppliers for information 
and training aids. 

All seven coaches acquired instructor and trainee manuals for their classes. The in- 
structors used outside materials extensively, and in two cases, developed an extensive 
trainee manual of their own due to the lack of materials in the field. Three utilized training 
films of their crafts, and others tried to obtain them and either were unable to obtain them 
or they were not in existence. 

In addition, there was some use of tests by the journeymen coaches to check the progress 
of both the trainees and themselves. These were used extensively in only one craft, but other 
coaches are considering using this method in the third cycle. 

The third component, off-site workshop training, was a combination of familiarization 
with the craft, including the tools and their uses, theory, on-site inspections, demonstrations 
by trainees, information on the construction industry, the unic » of their craft, some funda- 
mentals of estimating, safety, mathematics of the trade, and the use of the ruler. There 
were other specifics in individual crafts, but the above topics were taken up to a greater 
or lesser degree in all crafts. 

One fundamental tool that the trainees were almost completely unfamiliar with was the 
ruler. The journeymen coaches used a number of methods to explain the use of the ruler, 
such as special charts, extensive measuring of materials, use of money, lecturing, and special 
materials for notebooks. 

The success of the off-site work shops seemed directly tied to the amount of on-site 
training that could be supplied to the trairees. There were more sites available during the 
first cycle than the second, and this caused a great many problems for the coaches and for 
the project. The entire problem of site location, placing trainees on woik 3ites, and com- 
pensating for the lack of job sites became one of the major sources of problems for the 
director, assistant director and the coaches themselves. The topic is taken up separately, 
but the lack of job sites cut the second training cycle’s effectiveness, caused discontent 
among the trainees at the lack of "real work to do with their hands,” and put an extra 
burden on the coaches in two ways. First, they went out to r ek job sites; and secondly, they 
sought a substitute at the project for the lack of on-site work. On-site work will be covered 
in detail in the subsequent section. 

The last component was shop training in lieu of on-site training. Early in the first 
cycle, each journeyman began to acquire tools and devices used in their trade. These were 
placed in a work shop or special instructional area in the pioject building. These shops 
were to be used in some cases as offices as well as classrooms for the trainees and the equip- 
ment would be used for initial instruction and to supplement on-site training. 

The coaches soon found that there was going to be a problem in having sufficient 
training sites during the first cycle. What sites were available did not call for the services 
by each craft, or there were other problems such as the work of a craft being pe r formed by 
non-union labor, or the union rules did not permit pre-apprentices on the job, as in the case 
of sheet metal workers. 

In order to overcome the deficiencies, the coaches went in tw'o directions. The first was 
to their local union to see what their officers could do to assist thorn, and then to contractors 
in the attempt to acquire job sites. The second was to build up their shops or work area3 so 
that some construction could actually be performed within the project. 

01 
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As the oblem became more acute and the problem of acquiring job sites seemed worse 
for the future, the project's director and staff shifted to a new approach. Tnis was two- 
fold. The first attack on the problem was to find alternates to on-site work by acquiring the 
use of existing facilities for training. For instance, the District of Columbia school system 
permitted the shops in the Bell Vocational High School to be used during the summer months. 
The second was the building of the internal shops within PROJECT BUILD itself. There 
were almost no funds in the initial project grant for this purpose. Therefore, the funds 
for shop equipment had to come from outside the project or from government surplus. 

The coaches approached their unions and their contractors for assistance and the 
project itself readied work space. The brick mason coach acquired used brick, sand, and 
mortar, and gave the trainees actual experience in the use of their tools. However, the 300 
bricks acquired were not sufficient for this type ol training when some 10,000 were needed. 

The project's director began an intensive search to acquire government surplus equip- 
ment and his search proved highly successful. Equipment was acquired during the first 
and second cycles to equip a banc sheet metal shop, a carpenter's shop, and somewhat less 
for the electrical shop. Equipment was also obtained for most other crafts, although not 
always the basic pieces needed. This process of equipment acquisition is still continuing 
into the second year. 

Local 77, International Union of Operating Engineers, AFL-CIO, moved its apprentice 
training shop into the PROJECT BUILD shop area which helped to add to +he realism of 
what the project trainees were going through. The Operating Engineers, although not one 
of the crafts directly participating, did take three PROJECT BUILD graduates into their 
apprentice program during the first cycle and took two additional graduates from the 
second cycle. 

It should be pointed out that despite the efforts of the project's stafF to put together 
basic workshop ard work areas for the crafts, there is no feeling that they are an adequate 
substitute for job-site training. They are considered to be 100% better than not having 
any place for the trainees to use the equipment and the actual tools. The coaches feel that 
the shops with the tools, equipment, and mateiials will help to strengthen their instructions 1 
programs, and give the trainees experience that could not adequately be given at PROJECT 
BUILD even if adequate on-site facilities were available. 

Both the on-site training and the lack of on-site training caused a peripheral problem, 
primarily for the journeymen coaches. There was no adequate transportation available for 
the project's use. The initial contract had not called for vehicles to be used by the project, 
nor had it provided a system of reimbursement that was adequate. The coaches faced a 
double problem. They did not have vehicles large enough to take trainees to the sites when 
they used their own cars. Most coaches had more trainees than they could legally fit into 
their personal automobiles without crowding. The trainees could not use their own cars, 
as there was the problem of reimbursement, and the fact that many trainees lacked a driver's 
license. 

All of the coaches felt the project should assist the trances to acquire a driver’s license, 
but three felt it should be done in such a way as not to interfere greatly with the present 
program. Many of the coaches developed their own program to assist the trainees, including 
getting copies of the rules, setting up sessions 4 o see if they .vere prepared to take the written 
tests, giving them time off to take the tests, and in some cases, providing their own car. 

The project staff is now considering ways to obtain vehicles for the next year of the 
project that will permit the coaches to take their entire class to the construction sites. 
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On-Site Training 

The on-site training activity of the project was perhaps its most important activity 
from the point of view of its impact on the trainees. All that the trainee had heard in 
orientation, experienced in training, or observed in tours of job sites became a reality on 
the job. 

The concept of 011-site work experience for the trainees is essentially the same as the 
on-the-job training for the apprentices, in a limited form. It was to familiarize the trainee 
with the construction industry and its intricacies, with the “job" he would do, the discipline 
of the industry, the journeymen of his trade, and the relationships among the trades. The 
trainee could begin to fit himself into what was essentially an unfamiliar world. He would 
become part of this world by actually performing some work in his trade under the guidance 
of a qualified journeyman or his own journeyman coach. 

If the trainee were merely to observe, he could not feel as much a part of the occupation 
as he would by performing certain tasks of his craft and by having to subject himself to 
the discipline of the work place. The trainee went back to the project to exchange experiences 
with the trainees in Pis own craft and other crafts, and his journeyman coach. 

It was hoped that the on-site training would also have the effect of giving the trainee a 
greater appreciation of his own educational deficiencies so that he would be more highly 
motivated in his remediation classes. 

The journeymen coaches felt that on-site training eased the disciplinary problems in 
class and helped alleviate the problems of absenteeism and tardiness. Without the on-site 
training, PROJECT BUILD became another classroom situation against which many of the 
trainees had previously rebelled. The actual work on the job site gave the trainee a focus 
that tied his past experience, the project's orientation, remediation, and pre-apprer tice 
skill training to the job and, what was more important, the trainee could begin to see the 
future ahead. 

The project experienced its first major obstacle when it began to look for job sites to 
place the trainees. The original proposal called for the trainees to work primarily on housing 
rehabilitation. There was, however, only one major project ready and that was the Urban 
Rehabilitation Corporation project on “K" Street. The Urban Rehabilitation Corporation 
and PROJECT BUILD agreed to cooperate, but all of the initial problems did not prove 
amenable to solution and all right crafts did not have the opportunity to work on this 
project. This was uue to several factors involving both the unions and the contractors that 
is discussed later. 

A second major construction site that was not originally contemplated gave the project’s 
staff and trainees on-site training. This was the work of building Resurrection City during 
the Poor People's Campaign in Washington, D. C. This too is covered later in more detail. 

Before going on, it might prove beneficial to place the v T ork site problem of the project 
into the context of the low and moderate income mousing activity in the rrea. PROJECT 
BUILD was, in part, an anticipatory project to model cities and housing rehabilitation work 
that was contemplated in urban renewal areas. Negotiations and arrangements had been 
made with several organizations in the Washington area that were interested in cooperating 
with the project in their housing rehabilitation or construction work. However, most of 
the rehabilitation work that was ccntemplated by these organizations was not ready during 
the first year of this project. Most of the housing rehabilitation work is to take place in 



urban renewal areas and renewal plans have to be approved by the Redevelopment Land 
Agency the National Capital Planning Commission, ant the District of Columbia City 
Council. Most of the rehabilitation work that the project would be involved in is the Shaw 
Urban Renewal Area and the plans for this area were not approved until shordy before 
the end of the project’s first year. Several projects were j ending when PROJECT PUILD 
began operations, but only one major project was underway before the second cycle of the 
project was completed, the Clifton Terrace Apartments, which is not located in an urban 
renewal area. 

The major site used by the project's trainees in the first cycle was a housing rehabilita- 
tion project of the Urban Rehabilitation Corporation (URC), a nonprofit corporation 
sponsored by the Washington Archdiocese of the Roman Caiholic Church. Nine homes were 
purchased by the URC, rehabilitated and sold to low-incone families under a low-down- 
pay me r.t, low-interest rate Federal Housing Administration program. 

The contractor on this work was Edrow Engineering, a firm that agreed to use 
PROJECT BUILD trainees where possible. Edrow had previously worked with the 
Washington Area Contractors’ Association (WACA), an association of small black con- 
tractors, being assisted by Howard University faculty in , obtaining or improving their 
management skills. Edrow subcontracted most of the rehabilitation work to WACA 
member * and helped them to obtain bonding. They agreed t ) sign union contracts and p< r / 
union wages to their journeymen who joined their respective unions. This process help 
qualified blacks with journeymen skills to enter building tracte unions through lateral entry 

The URC and Edrow Engineering had agreed with the Central Labor Council to take 
PROJECT BUILD trainees in the ratio of four trainees to me journeyman. All crafts at 
PROJP1CT BUILD could not be used and it did not work out for all that attempted to work 
there. 

During the first cycle, trainees from the, painting, elect deal, plumbing and carpentry 
crafts were used, but during the second cycle, only plumbing trainees were used. 

Three events occurred that decreased the potential use )f project trainees during the 
first eyelid. The first of these was an agreement the project made with the Laborers* Local 
Union that the trainees would not perform work that was wi hin the Laborers' jurisdiction. 
The project trainees, being unskilled, could perform certain ;asks that the Laborers* would 
normally perform, and the Laborers' Local Union felt thi agreement was necessary to 
protect their members' proprietary rights on all jobs that PROJECT BUILD trainees would 
train at n the future. It should be noted that the Laborers' I-ccal has a predominantly black 
membership, with many members living in the inner city ana in the model city and urban 
renewal areas. The agreement had the effect of stopping ^he contractor from giving the 
trainees any work that Would normally be performed by tfc? Laborers, If the trainee was 
to perform unskilled work, it would of necessity have to be -art of his craft's work, 

Thi? second problem involved one craft, the Carpenters. The trainees of this craft 
refused to do some work which the journeymen requested them to do, and the journeymen 
refused to work with them again. This incident occurred because of a misunderstanding on 
the part of the trainees as to what they should, or should i ot do, at a site, but an incident 
of this type tempts foremen or contractors to avoid trouble by refusing to permit the trainees 
to work with their journeymen. 

The journeyman who i? paid to work cannot assist tho trainees to understand the job 
unless it cuts into his productivity seriously, especially wiih the required 4-to-l ratio. A 
secondary problem is that of working space. In many instances, the journeyman works in 
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very small or narrow places, on ladders, etc ., that will not permit four trainees to even 
observe dearly. 

The experience that the Urban Rehabilitation Corporation and the contractors gained 
in working with the trainees caused them to modify their original judgment that PROJECT 
BUILD’S trainees would be an asset on the job. They feel that having them on the job with 
the 4-1 ratio was an additional cost because of the time lest by the journeymen. 

It is felt the trainees would be an asset if other conditions were possible. Three alterna- 
tives have been suggested: 

1. Let the trainee do my work for the mechanic, the., clean up, fetch, haul, etc . The 
project does not permit this due to an agreement with the Laborers’ Local Union. 

2. Have a full-time instructor on the job. Then, the 4-to-l ratio is sensible. 

3. Cut the ratio from the present 4-to*l to the ratio of 1-to-l. 

When the job sites did not materialize, a substantial problem for the director and the 
stall of the project was created. This considerably upset existing plans and required 
immediate reaction on the part of the project. As indicated in the section on shop training, 
in lieu of on-site training, the project’s major response was to build and equip a system of 
shops within the project. These were not contemplated in the original project outline and 
only vaguely contemplated by the project’s staff for the first year. 

Questions that were asked of the journeymen coaches on the site locations for the first 
and second cycles turned up some interesting information. Almost all crafts reported havir 
l p ss on-sitc work during the second cycle than the first. Certain of them were abl 
compensate partially by the use of the shops that were set up at the project during 
second cycle. No comparison between the cycles by hours, and number of trainees for e 
craft is possible as these figures were not accurately kept in all cases. 

The coaches themselves went out and found sites for the trainees. They were i\\ r 
utilize their local unions in many cases and in others they went to contractors that they 1 
dealt with previously. The sites that were produced by the project director and the co 
included work in private homes where only one or two of the crafts would be utilized 
church in Maryland where three crafts worked, and work on the National Training F ’ 
site. It should also be noted that the trainees worked in areas well outside the inner < 
into Virginia and Maryland, The traveling added some realism to their work, sin 
apprentices, they would travel throughout the area, from job to job. 

Seven of the eight coaches reported that they had to use their sources to find .CU - 
their trainees. Two coaches reported that there were not sufficient sites for their tv 
dining the first cycle, while four reported a serious lack of work sites during the > 
cycle. The problem grew more serious during the second cycle. This lack of sites 
trainee discipline and dislocated .staff activity 

The lack of sites h p d the positive effect of pushing the project into developing 
equipped shops ■ t its own which will be of long-term value. Tlr; project will be in a T 
position to train its enrollees, to demonstrate the use of the tools and to give the liam 
feeling of accomplishment by actually performing work. 

One major work site materialized during the first cycle which pave the project . 
labor movement the opportunity to provide a service that hn^ not been discussed fi 
a unique work site developed well out<ide the model cities and urban renewal auas. 1 
Resurrection City and the major “contractor" for Resurrection City was PROJECT 1 



The Southern Christian Leadership Conference contacted the Greater Washington 
Central Labor Council, AFL-CIO, fc r assistance in constructing Resurrection City. The 
President of the Council contacted the chairman of the project’s Policy Board, who is also 
executive secretary of the Washington Bui ding and Construction Trades Council, AFL-CIO, 
about the possibility of PROJECT BUILD assisting at Resurrection City. They then called 
the project director, and all three agreed :o the use of the piojeet’s trainees, and worked 
out the program of involvement. 

The project was responsible for the construction of 104 of the A-frame houses, building 
of warehouses, running of the electric lines, and much of the plumbing. The project’s 
trainees and staff (including remediation, bookkeeper and director) spent about two days a 
week at Resurrection City for a period of two months. The director of the project feels that 
without the project’s help and the support of the labor movement in constructing the housing, 
lighting, and plumbing facilities, there would have been even more serious problems at the 
Resurrection City site than those that did develop. 

Resurrection City gave a boost to the morale of the first cycle trainees and built an 
esprit de corps that could not be duplicated during the second cycle. The trainees, the 
project’s staff, and the labor movement in Washington felt a great satisfaction in the 
project’s constructive role in building Resurrection City. 

One last factor of on-site training was the effect on the building trades unions. It should 
be noted that almost all construct ion that receives federal funds is covered by provisions of 
the Davis-Bacon Act . Prevailing rates have to be paid for all work done on a job receiving 
federal aid. Normally, this means that the established journeymen’s rates will be paid to 
all who w’ork on the job, with the exception of apprentices who are permitted to work for 
less under the Act. The journeymen rates might have been construed to apply to PROJECT 
BUILD trainees as they did not come under the apprentice classification. This situation was 
avoided by legal interpretaticn of the trainees’ status by the Solicitor of the U.S. Department 
cf Labor. 

With this problem out of the way, there were two others that arose that caused the 
project some difficulty. Each local union of building tradesmen has the right to determine 
whether or not its members will work on a job if there is some doubt of its being union. 
Normally, there seem to be two rules that govern this judgment. The first is whether there 
is a fair contractor for their craft on the job; and secondly, whether the job is covered by a 
building trades council contract. In some situations, whore the work was not union, the 
project would have been able to place certain craft trainees, but the union said "no.” The 
project could not use these sites or assign trainees. 

A second situation which provoked vigorous discussion among the members of the 
building trades council was the status of trainees on the jobs. Many unions were <luite 
specific in their handling of this niattei. Some felt that the Davis-Bacon provisions were 
sufficient. Others felt the trainees were less than workmen or apprentices, and temporary, 
so they could be permitted on the job site. Still others had their own constitutions and by-laws 
to contend with which spell out who can work on their jobs. This latter group had rules that 
specified only journeymen members or apprentices. Others argued that their r.des said the 
same thing, but they could issue permits. Permi's to work on a job were given by the local 
unions under special ciicmnstances. Many of the locals felt that their rules were not violated 
by the issuance of permits. In fact, they felt that temporary permits made their rules more 
workable and permitted men to work in justifiable circumstances in violation of the general 
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rules. The strict constructionists felt that the project’s trainees might be given permits if 
worse came to worse, i.e. t if their right to be on the job was challenged. 

it should be noted here that this project caused many of the locals to examine their own 
rules realistically and in the case cited above, to have a major discussion at the building 
trades council level. This issue has not been entirely resolved as of this writing and will 
arise again in different forms. The important point is that construction unions, noted for 
their legalistic approach to their internal affairs, discussed the problem openly and attempted 
to find a workable solution within their own structure and laws. 

In conclusion, the results of the on-site training phase of this project during its firut 
year are not clear cut. The lack of sufficient sites left some problems unresolved which may 
be resolved in the second year and caused time to be spent outside the project that was needed 
for internal administration. In the long run, the project may have been strengthened by the 
lack of sites, equipping itself internally to provide alternate training, as was indicated 
previously. Although the workshop^ are not an adequate substitute for on-site training, they 
will be very useful in strengthening the instructional programs. 

It also gave the staff some experience in seeing the trainees’ problems and the con- 
tract: s’ problems on the site, and this should permit some internal adjustment as the project 
moves into its second year with a much rosier site-availability picture ahead. 



Counselling: 

It was originally expected that ..ie project would have the services of two full-time 
counsellors supplied by the U.S. Employment Service for the District of Columbia. However, 
the project received only the part-time services of one person who was basically responsible 
for testing for a period of four months. During most of the first cycle, the mathematics 
remediation instructor was also a part-time counsellor. He dealt with attendance and 
discipline problems and discussed trainees* remediation problems with the journeymen 
coaches. 

The journeymen coaches, the remediation instructors, and the manpower specialist 
were oft.n consulted by the trrhiecs. Each staff member attempted to assist the trainee as 
best ho could, but some * *ob ! . * called for professional help. 

The director felt that iuii-time counsellors were badly needed by the project to help the 
trainees with their personal and inter-personal problems. The Manpower Administration 
funding office agreed, when the D.C. U.S. Employment Service did not supply counsellors, 
to provide additional Title / funds. In August, 1068, the director cf counselling was hired, 
a woman who had a great deal of case work and supervisory experience. Shortly thereafter, 
the project hired a second counsellor, who had experience dealing with juveniles and in 
testing. 

Essentially, because the counselling unit was begun after staff patterns had become 
somewhat established, the role of counselling at the project is somewhat vague. The trainees 
are not required to see a counsellor at any time during the cycle, although some thought has 
been given o changing this policy. They are informed that counselling is available to them 
whenever they need it and an “.pen door” policy is maintained. 

One of the trainees with multiple personal problems was assisted by the counselling 
staff, and through referrals to other agencies. This trainee’s financial situation was so 
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serious that he was about to be evicted and was referred to Crisis, a program of the D. C. 
Department of Public Welfare, which delayed the eviction and helped him to straighten out 
his financial situation. This young man also had a vision problem and was referred to the 
Washington Hospital Center where glasses were prescribed, and he was given glasses 
through the Society for Prevention of Blindness. Counselling also assisted him in recog- 
nizing and accepting responsibility for his two children, and the mother of his children. 

If a trainee has a case worker from an agency, counselling does not go into his problems, 
but merely listens. When necessary, discussions regarding a particular trainee are held with 
his journeyman coach or remediation instructors. 

When a recommendation is made that a trainee be terminated, the trainee is interviewed 
by the counsellor who makes a recommendation on the handling of the case. Once a trainee 
is terminated, either voluntarily or involuntarily, ro counselling is given or referrals made. 
The staff does not feel that they have suflicient manpower to handle other than trainee 
problems. 

The manpower specialist often handles discipline problems such as attendance, use of 
drugs, and gambling on the premises. He plays a tough vole in discipline problems, but is 
also often approached by trainees on problems they prefer discussing with a man, such as 
drugs or trouble with the authorities. 

A trainee who had been taking hard drugs for a few years asked for help in kicking the 
habit, and was sent to the drug rehabilitation clinic for treatment. He became seriously ill 
and was hospitalized for hepatitis for about two months. During this time, the project 
maintained contact, with a staff person visiting him several times a week. When he left the 
hospital, he returned to the project, but was unrble to pass his GATB, and his craft was not 
accepting apprentices. When he was ready to go to work, he was placed with Laborers' 
Local 74, where he is working on a steady basis, and he is still off drugs. 

The manpower specialist also helps tiie trainees to get part-time jobs when they have 
financial problems and lends them money when they are broke (at least tr.e first few times 
they come to him). Later, he insists that they leave some money with him to tide them over 
Monday and Tuesday. Wednesday is pay day.) The manpower specialist generally deals 
with the probation officers and case workers of the trainees who are on work release. He also 
handles the termination interview to discuss with the trainee why he is being terminated 
or to find out from the trainee why he has decided to leave the project. 

The trainees see their journeyman coach and remediation instructors on almost a daily 
basis, and develop some type of relationship with them. In many cases, the trainees approach 
these *taff members with their problems and several staff members f^el that if a trainee 
comes to him with a proolem, he should handle it if at all possible. Up to this point, the 
second counsellor on staff has been almost exclusively involved in testing and test orientation 
work. 

Admittedly, the "jurisdiction” of counselling is vague ana requires clarification. Staff 
members are rot completely aware of how the counselling service can be used. If a trainee 
is looking for help and turns to his journeyman cor.ch or remediation instructor, the staff 
member enten tries to help, rather than referring the trainee to counselling. This situation 
could be workable as long as the staff member does not hesitate in referring the trainee to 
counselling if he cannot assist in the situation. 

An unworkable situation exists when t!u problem is in it referred to counselling until a 
crisis is re ache*. and counselling does not have suflicient time in which to assist the trainee. 



The unworkable situation has occurred a few times, but counselling is hopeful of clarifying 
the importance of timely referrals. 

The director of counselling has not settled on one particular approach to the trainees, 
but feels that various avenues have to be explored, particularly with youth who have been 
accustomed to the school counsellor or welfare case worker who tells them what to do. 

Some group sessions were held during the second cycle for discussions on the project and 
how the trainees related to it. These sessions were considered productive, particularly in 
getting feedback from the trainees on their conception of the project, and more are planned 
for the second year. 



Testing: 

Testing at the project can be divided into two categories: (1) testing for educational 
achievement level for remediation purposes; and (2) testing done for qualifying for 
apprenticeship. 

The Stanford Achievement Test (SAT), a test widely used to determine grade level in 
basic skills, has been used at the project. The test determines the skill level of the trainees 
in mathematics, and reading comprehension in literature, science, and social studies. SAT 
scores, along with tests administered hy the remediation instructors, are used for evaluative 
purposes to indicate the trainees’ areas of weaknesses and strengths. Theoretically, the 
SAT scores could be used to indicate the probability of attaining a high school equivalency 
diploma. However, it has not been used in this way as yet. If it is administered both early 
and late in che cycle, it could also be used to determine the effectiveness of remediation 
techniques. 

The SAT was administered after the orientation period in Cycle I, but early in th^ 
orientation period ; n Cycle II. The change was made to allow remediation more lead time 
for planning purposes. The SAT was administered in Cycle I a second time, about three 
months later, to judge the progress of the trainees. In Cycle II, the remediation materials 
used allowed for continuous testing and the SAT was not repeated for purposes of evaluation. 

The two tests which are of concern to the trainees in qualifying for apprenticeship are 
the General Educati' ial Development Test (GED), and the General Aptitude Test Battery 
(GATB). The GED, which is taken to obtain a high school equivalency diploma, is needed 
by those trainees who are not high school graduates but wish to enter a trade where high 
school (or equivalency diploma) is required; tHse are the mechanical trades (electrical, 
plumbing and sheet metal work) and th'. operating engineers. The GED consists of five 
parts: mathematics, grammar, and reading comprehension in literature, social studies, and 
science. The project is able to remediate in all areas. Those taking the GED must make a 
minimum score of 3* on each section of the GED, and a minimum average score of 45 on 
the whole lest to pass. 

The GATB is an aptitude test or test battery, as it3 ?7&me implies, and consists of various 
sections. Verbal, mathematical, spatial, and m:.nua! aptitude.: are tested. Differing minimum 
scores are required by each of the crafts on the separate sections of the test. The scores 
required are those established by the U.-S. Department of Labor for that particular 
occupation. 

There has been ^omc debate and discussion on the relevance of the GATJi for apprentice- 
ship and quotums lu\ ' been raised, particularly by the civil rights movement, on its 
validity. D { < used by a number of locals across the country as a selection tool and has the 



advantage of being a quantitative measure. Although it cannot be considered as a perfect 
selection device, it has given many locals the opportunity to use an “impartial” test. 

Test orientation work for the GED is done within the remediation classes as is tha 
mathematical and language sections of the GATE, Pretesting and test orientation work on 
the GATB is dmre in separate classes conducted by a specially trained counsellor. The test 
orientation work prepares the trainee to accept the taking of a test routinely, without getting 
so rervous that he might “freeze.” It also familiarizes the trainee with the types of problems 
tha: he will encounter on the test. The purpose of these sessions is to ensure that a trainee 
will not be at a disadvantage because he is test-shy, or inexperienced in taking tests. 

The responsibility "or test administration and test orientation was divided between 
remediation and counselling, but when a counsellor was hired who had testing experience, 
he assumed much of the work on the GATB pretesting and testing orientation. 

Health: 

Because many of the trainees have seen little of doctors or dentists prior to coming to 
the project, and because the construction industry requires physically fit workers, health 
examinations were arranged for the trainees. Arrangements were made with the D. C. 
Department of Health to examine each of the trainees, with the examination including a 
chest x-ray. Early in both orientation session*, the Health Department examined each of 
the trainees at the project. 

If a medical problem is discovered, the trainee is referred to his own doctor, or the 
D. C. General Hospital. An agreement was also reached between the Welfare Association 
and the Washington Hospital Center for eye examinations. If glasses were necessary, a 
minimal charge was made. 



Graduates and Terminations 

PROJECT BUILD was designed to give disadvantaged young men approximat ly 
24 \veek3 of training to prepare them to enter apprenticeship. However, the nature of the 
program requires a great deal of flexibility in duration of training. 

la the first cycle, the trainees were less likely to have begun during the first week of 
the program as lecruiting and selection had to be done from scratch. In the sueond cycle, 
there was some knowledge of the project in the community; first cycle trainees had told their 
friends, and as various organizations became more familiar with the program, they made 
continuous referrals. A number of applications had been fded with the project before 
recruiting had formally opened for the second cycle. Some trainee? are able to enter 
apprenticeship prior to graduation ami they have done so. Other trainees enter the program 
after it has formally opened. As trainees arc terminated, they are replaced with other 
applicants. 

The project director and his staff were prepared for terminations, and the manpower 
specialist maintained contact with a number of applicants who were not among the initially 
selected group, but who could be brought into the project as vacancies occurred. As time 
elapsed, however, these applicants were expected to need less remediation. The initial 
achievement level of the applicant had t^ be higher if he was to complete the program 
successfully. The following table indicates the number of completions and terminations 
for both cycles: 
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TABLE 10 

Graduates and Terminations, 

Cycle I and Cycle II 

Cycle I Cycle II 



Total number entering training 102 111 

Graduates 66 75 

Terminations.. 36 36 



In Cycle I 65$e of those who entered training graduated, while the percentage rose to 
68 r /o in the second cycle. More important, nine more trainees completed the second cycle 
than the first. 

The two cycles varied in length; Cycle I was 22 weeks, and Cycle II was 27 weeks. The 
median number c eeks graduates spent in Cycle I was 18. This figure rose to 26 weeks for 
Cycle II graduates reflecting the fact that many more trainees entered the program in the 
first week than had entered in Cycle I. (Table A-l,) 

The number of weeks that terminated trainees spent in the program varied a good deal, 
ranging from less than one week to 21 weeks. The median number of weeks Cycle I termina- 
tions spent in the program was four and one-half; the median for Cycle II terminations was 
five weeks. (Table A-2.) 

Although terminations may occur at almost any time before the completion of the 
program, most occur in the first few weeks that the tra'/iee spends at the project. Most 
trainees appear to decide early in their training whether they can “make it” at the project. 
It is in this period that the trainees make determinations about their ability to complete the 
t mining and firm up their altitudes toward the work. 

Most training programs such as PROJECT BUILD have a heavy drop-out during the 
orientation period and much of the blame is laid on the structure of the orientation period. 
The long periods of sitting and listening might well discourage youths who left school with 
its long periods of sitting and listening. 

The conclusion is not necessarily borne out by a comparison between the number of 
dropouts in the orientation periods of Cycle I and Cycle II. 



TABLE 11 

Comparisons of Terminations During 
Orientation and Training, 

Cycle / and Cycle II 

Cycle 1 Cycle II 



Terminations 36 36 

Occurring during orientation . 17 4 

Occurring during training 19 32 




Although the terminations during Cycle I are almost equally divided between those 
occurring in orientation and those occurring during training, in Cycle II only four trainees 
dropped out during the orientation period. The orientation period had been shortened from 
the six weeks of the first eyrie to four weeks in the second cycle because of the feeling that 
it was too long to maintain the interest of the trainee. 
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A number of trainees who terminated from the project entered after the formal opening. 
Although 17 trainees terminated during the Cycle I six-week orientation period, there were 
an additional five, or a total of 22 trainees who terminated after they had spent six or less 
weeks at the project. In Cycle II, four trainees terminated during the four-week orientation 
period, but a total of 16 trainees left the project after spending four or less weeks in training. 
(Table A-2.) 

To draw a comparison between Cycle I and Cycle II, we can rote the number who 
terminated at six or less weeks. 



TABLE 12 

Terminations During Orientation 
and in Six Weeks or Less, 

Cycle I and Cycle II 

Cycle I Cycle II 

Terminations during orientation 17 4 

Terminations in six or less weeks .... 22 21 



The key to cutting the termination rate docs not seem to be the structure of 
orientation period per sc, but reaching the trainee within the first few weeks he is in the 
program. As in any program, regardless of whether it is training disadvantaged youth or a 
group of average middle class students, there will bt dropouts from the program. In some 
cases, there are misconceptions and misunderstandings on the part of the trainee about the 
program. Additional information given to the applicants would possibly weed out some 
of these potential dropouts. 

In some cases, it is difficult to determine the reason. For instance, if a trainee is 
terminated for the reason of “poor attendance/' the project is aware of a symptom, but not 
the cause. The following table indicates the reasons for voluntary and involuntary te mina- 
tions from the program. 
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TABLE 13 



Reasons for Terminations 
From Project, Cycle l and Cycle II 

Cycle F Cycle It 



Poor attendance 7 

Lack of progress .. .. 1 

Loss of interest 3 

Misconduct 3 

Incarcerated 2 

Financial - 1 

Illness 2 

Took employment 6 

Entered armed services . 

Unknown . 12 



9 



2 

2 

8 

8 

7 

1 

5 



Total 



36 36 
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The manpower specialist attempts to interview each of the trainees before termination 
to determine whether any problems exist that he can assist in solving, such as helping 
trainees gain part-time employment The counselling staff also assists with family or medical 
problems, when necessary. There is more information available on trainees who are termi- 
nated by the project, or the involuntary termination, than is available on the voluntary 
termination. The involuntary termination is initiated by the journeyman coach or the 
remediation director, The trainee is then interviewed by a counsellor and the case then goes 
to tlK -Ssistant director for review and recommendation, and then to the director for a 
final decision. Some trainees who drop out voluntarily just do not return to the project and 
cannot be contacted. The following table indicates the number of voluntary and involuntary 
terminations in both cycles. 



TABLE 14 

Voluntary and Involuntary 
Terminations, Cycle / and Cycle II 





Cycle 1 


Cycle 11 


Terminations 


36 


36 


Voluntary 


. 31 


17 


Involuntary 


5 


19 



Although the difference in the number of ^voluntary terminations in the Uvo cycles 
appears large, most of the difference is accounted for by changes in definition and the 
reporting system. 

Another factor that could influence terminations might be craft assignments. The work 
of some crafts might prove more difficult than that of others or some other factor associated 
with the craft assignments might influence terminations. The numbe- of graduates and 
terminations by craft assignment were examined for possible affects. 




TABLE 15 

Graduates and Terminations 
by Craft Assignment, 
Cycie I and Cycle 11 



Cycle I 

Crafi Grad. Term* 

Brick Masons .. . 0 7 

Carpenters . 11 3 

Cement Masons It . . 

Electricians 9 2 

Painters . . ... 9 3 

Plasterers - . 9 4 

Plumbers - 5 3 

Sheet Metal Workers - 8 2 

Multiple crafts . . 

*No craft d.'signated ..... . * 12 

Total Gfi 36 



4 Lett project before craft assignments made. 



Cycle 11 
Grad. Term. 



9 2 

12 C 

7 3 

12 3 

9 6 

10 1 

G 1 

7 5 

3 2 

. . 7 



75 30 
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A comparison of Cycle I and Cycle II terminations by craft is a mixed picture, giving 
no indication the craft assignment per se has a bearing on terminations. In every craft, 
with the exception of the plasterers, the journeyman coach was the same in both cycles. 
The number and percentage of graduates of the project in both cycles is commendable, 
particularly when working with hard core youth, most of whom came into the project with 
their individual “hang-ups u and hostility. A number of the trainees have been assisted in 
entering the economic mainstream who might otherwise have remained on the fringes, 
holding marginal jobs and earning marginal wages. 



Placement 

The major objective of PROJECT BUILD is to prepare disadvantaged youth for 
building trades apprenticeships, and where this is not possible, to place them in other 
gainful employment. The placement record of the project has oeen excellent. Each of the 
journeymen coaches personally tried to place the trainees in his craft. Additional openings 
were developed through contacting locals not directly represented in the project. In Cycle I, 
the Operating Engineers accepted three apprentices. In the second cycle, the Elevator 
Constructors accepted five apprentices, while the Operating Engineers took an additional 
two, 

Members of the Construction Contractors Council were contacted by their executive 
director, who is also a member of the project’s Policy Board, to gain pledges from the 
contractors to hire trainees who are accepted into the apprenticeship programs. Thirty-four 
companies made initial pledges to hire 95 apprentices in the eight crafts represented at the 
project. 

Laborers’ Local 74 agreed to take trainees who were unable to qualify for apprenticeship 
or who needed interim employment while waiting to start their apprenticeship. Several 
nonbuilding trades locals affiliated with the Greater Washington Central Labor Council, 
AFL-CIO, agreed to attempt placement of trainees unable to qualify for apprenticeship. 

One difficult problem in placement of trainees into apprentice programs developed over 
timing. All of the locals have certain periods in which their books are open to accept 
apprenticeship applications, and in w’hich time the applicant can qualify. Those locals which 
have specified dates when their books are opened caused the most difficulty to the project. 
These locals accept applications and qualifying information only during those dates. This 
meant PROJECT BUILD applicants had to w*ait for the books to open before their applica- 
tions could be acted on. 

All books are closed and a decision made on apprentices before the Sian of school in 
September. For those who could not qualify before the locals' books were closed, a waiting 
period was involved, during which time they either could be assigned to jobs oy the 
Laborers' Local 74 or be employed elsew T here. There were also some trainees who were unable 
to go to work immediately, because there was insufficient work in their trade at the time 
they graduated. 

Total placements in apprenticeship for PROJECT BUILD came to 120, of which 58 \yr e 
from Cycle I, and C2 were from Cycle II, (See Appendix Table A- 1, which presents data 
as of September 1009.) 

The following table indicates the initial placement of the graduates of the first cycle: 

0 
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TABLE 16 

Initial Placement of Graduates, Cycle I 



TOTAL GRADUATES 66 

TOTAL APPRENTICES 36 

Brick Masons 4 

Cement Masons 6 

Carpenters . 10 

Electricians 4 

Operating Engineers ... 3 

Painters - 1 

Plasterers 3 

Plumbeis 2 

Sheet Metal Workers 3 

OTHER PLACEMENTS 30 

Working in truk of training 8 

Laborers' Local 74 ........... 13 

Took unrelated work 2 

Armed Services 2 

College ... 1 

Illness . 1 

Incarcerated . 3 



In the first cycle, 55 of the graduates were initially placed in apprenticeships. One 
of the graduates accepted into apprenticeship in plumbing had ionie into the project with 
an eighth grade education, but quite determined to qualify for plumbing, which required 
him to pass the GED as well as the GATE. He worked at it constantly, was able to pass his 
tests, and is now performing well as an apprentice. 

In addition to the 3G trainees in apprenticeship, there were ten graduates who had 
passed the necessary tests and met the educational qualifications of their craft who were 
not initially placed in apprenticeships and their assignments were as follows: 




TABLE 17 



Placement of Trainees Eligible * 
for Apprenticeship Not Initially 
Placed in Apprenticeship, Cycle I 

Total eligible trainees not initially placed 
in apprenticeship 



laborers' I>ocal 74 3 

Working in trade of training 3 

Unrelated work ... 1 

Armed services 1 

College . - 1 

Incarcerated 1 



10 



* Eligibility defined as those who have l^asscd tests and meet 
the educational rcqunvnunls of their craft. 
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Placement in apprenticeship programs is a continuous process and it is expected that 
additional qualified trainees will enter apprenticeship in future classes. One graduate of 
the painting craft who had been unable to pass his GATE while at the project was assisted 
by his journeyman coach in getting a job with the maintenance crew a. Children’s Hospital. 
He continued working on his GATB for several months Ijmc 1 when he passed it, he was 
accepted for apprenticeship and went to work for a painH/i/ contractor. 

A follow-up table on the status of Cycle I graduates as ? <f September, 1969, was prepared 
by the project and can be found in the appendix of this report. 

The trainees who passed the GATB and met the education requirements for apprentice- 
ship in each of the crafts by the termination of Cycle II is shown in the following table. 
Table 19 also indicates trainees placed into apprenticeship, Laborers* * Local 74, and 
miscellaneous status at the time of graduation 



TABLE 18 

Graduates Eligible for Apprenticeship 
and Other Placements, Cycle II 



Craft 


No. of 
Grads. 


Grads. Eligible 
for Apprentice- 
ship, by Craft 


Accepted into 
Apprenticeship 


Erick Masons 


. . 9 


5 





Carpenters . . 


. 12 


8 




Cement Masons . . 


7 


6 




Electricians 


. 12 


10 


2 — Elevator 


Painters .. . 


9 


7 


Constructors 
2 — Elevator 


Plasterers . 


- 10 


5 


Const ructoi a 


Plumbers . . 


G 


2 




Sheet Metal Work 


7 


5 


1 — Elevator 


Multiple Crafts 


o 


2 


Constructors 


(Operating 

Engineers) 








Total 


. 75 


50 


5 



Other 

Placements 

1 — incarcerated, 

1 — entered & left 
apprenticeship 
prior to grad. 



1 — Laborers’ L. 74 
(eligible for 
apprenticeship) 



3 — Laborers’ L. 74 
(2 eligible for 
apprenticeship) 
1 — armed services 



7 



* Eligibility defined as those who have passed tests arc! meet the iducatioiial requirements of 
their craft. 
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There were a few trainees who did not wish to be assigned to Laborers’ Local 74 and 
sought employment elsewhere. Although several local unions affiliated with the Greater 
Washington Central Labor Council, AFL-CIO, had pledged assistance in placing graduates 
from the project who were ineligible for apprenticeship, this pMse of placemen' was not 
^ developed. 
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The placement record of the project has been excellent. A number of trainees not 
eligible for apprenticeship, oi who had an interim waiting period, were placed with Laborers’ 
Local 74. The journeymen coaches attempt to place trainees ineligible for apprenticeship 
into related work, and every effort is made to place eligible trainees into apprenticeship. 



The journeymen coaches followed up on the first cycle graduates who had been trained 
in their craft. At least one follow-up was made on each of the apprentices, usually a visit 
to the job, when the coach attempted to find out if the trainee was having any job-related 
problems or problems with his apprenticeship classes, and how he felt about the preparation 
of PROJECT BUILD for his job. 

Thi :co of the journeymen coaches also teach at their apprenticeship schools, and have 
regular contact with the apprentices in their craft. The manpower specialist also assisted 
in follow-up, particularly if an apprentice was not showing up for work or had some 
difficulty on the job. 

Almost all of the trainees who went into apprenticeship felt that the project had been 
very helpful to them. Those who did not initially enter apprenticeship felt that the project 
could have been of more help. 

The trainees from the project face a number of problems after they are admitted into 
apprenticeship. These problems are not particularly different from those of other indentured 
apprentices, but they do affect the apprentice’s attitude toward remaining in this t v \pc of 
work. 

One of the major problems of an apprentice may be money. He is paid at a rate that 
is in some ratio to the journeyman’s rate. The wage goes up in steps as he progresses through 
hi.s apprentice program. However, at the entrance stage, the wage is lowest and it is here 
that financial hardships arise for many young men, particularly those with families. The 
financial problem is complicated by the seasonal nature of the work and by inclement weather. 
The apprentice may not work several months out of the year and he may lose days for bad 
weather, or slack work during the construction season. The latter can be caused by 
economic conditions in the industry or country, and by strikes of his own or other crafts. 
The problem is whether the apprentice can weather the financial storm initially. The financial 
problem may cause him to leave the industry for steady employment to meet his family 
obligations. 

Another problem of the apprentice is adjusting to this atypical industry with its 
changing job sites, different journeymen, different foremen and contractors. These are 
adjustments that have to be made above and beyond the different types of work within their 
craft. Several first cycle trainees reported back to their coaches that the project did not 
really prepare them for the pressures of the industry, nor for the foremen who are “really 
pushers” and never let up. There was some problem with the rough talk and constant 
argumentation on the job between the foremen and journeymen, and between journeymen 
of different crafts. 

The trainees abo found, as one returning trainee put it. that you were not only expettrd 
to be on time, but if you were working seven stories up, you were expected to be there at 
the time work began. 

One of the major problems for the trainees as apprentices i* their inability to get f r un 
q - r homes to the assigned job site. Public transportation will often not get them where 
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they have to go, They almost have to have a driver’s license. The journeymen coaches felt 
sc strongly on this point that most helped the trainees in their craft to obtain a license, 
Many were given time off and paid to obtain their learner’s permit; others let trainees go 
for their driver’s test with another who had a license. There were others who held courses 
of instruction for their trainees. 

All eight coaches felt the project should be involved in driver’s training. But, three of 
the eight felt it should not cut into the regular ^raft or remediation training. As mentioned 
elsewhere in this report, transportation was a major problem for the project, aid it took a 
great deal of staff time to work out arrangements. The project’s director indicated that he 
was attempting to acquire vehicles for the project during the second year. 

The following table is a report of the status of first cycle graduates approximately six 
months after graduation; 



TABLE 19 

Status of Cycle / Graduates, 
As of March 1, .1969 



Initial Placement 




Remaining in 
Initial Placement 


Terminations and Reasons 




Apprenticeship 


36 


22 


Terminations 


14' 








Took other job 


3 








Returned to school ... 


1 








Armed services ... .... 


7 








Unknown 


3 


Work in trade of training, 










but not apprenticed 


8 


5 


Terminations 


3 








Took other job 


2 


Laborers’ Local 74 . 


13 


5 


Unknown 


1 




— 




Terminations 


8 








Took other job . 


3 








Did not like job 

Entered another training 


1 








program 


1 


Other unrelated work . . 


2 


2 


Unknown .... 


3 







— 


Terminations 




Total .. . . 


59 


34 




25 


Armed services .. . 


2 


= 




= 


College ... 


1 








Illness 


1 








Incarcerated 


3 








Total .... 


66 








A follow-up report as 


of September, 1969, was 


prepared by the project and is included 



ill the appendix, 
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Of 36 graduates who initially went into apprenticeship, 22 were still in their program 
six months later. In light of a generally high dropout rate from apprenticeship, 61% of 
the tfainee apprentices remaining in their craft program is substantial. Seven of those who 
left did so for neutral or positive reasons of taking other employment, returning to school 
or entering the armed services. The whereabouts of seven of the trainee apprentices is 
u n known. 

Of the 23 graduates whose initial assignment wai Ovher than apprenticeship, 12 (or 
52%) were working on the same job. There was l >mewhat less job stability in this group 
thar/in those who went into apprenticeship. Of the 11 trainees who left their initial job, 
five took other employment, one entered another training program, one was unemployed, and 
the whereabouts of four graduates was unknown. 

Those graduates assigned to Laborers’ Local 74 had the highest termination rate of 
62%. Comments of the trainees indicate that they found the v;ork dirty and hard, harder 
and dirtier than they were prepared to accept. Whether anything can be done to improve 
this termination rate is questionable, but the issue should be explored. 

The following table is a follow-uf -port prepared by the project on the placement of 
Cycle II trainees as of September, 1969. 



TABLE 20 

Statistics on Trainees 
as of September, 1969, Cycle H 



Craf: 


Total 

No. 

Trainees 


Placed in 
Apprentice- 
ship 


Indentured* 


Incarcerated, 
School, or 
Service 


Placed in 
Holding 
Jobs** 


Brick Masons 


9 


7 


7 


1 


.... 


Carpenters 


12 


10 


— 







Cement Masons 


7 


7 


7 


1 


l 


Electricians 


12 


8 


4 


2 





Painters . 


9 


5 




1 


2 


Plasterers 


10 


8 




2 




Plumbers . 


6 


5 





.... 


1 


Sheet Metal Workers 


7 


3 








2 


Operating Engineers 


3 


3 


3 








Elevator Constructors 




5 




— 


— 


Total 


.. . 75 


G2 


14 


7 


6 



*An indentured apprentice is one who has completed all requirements for the trade, signed 
an apprenticeship agreement form, and attends related training classes when they are pro- 
vided. However, the broad interpretation of indentured varies from local to local. 

( *A holding job is an assignment given to trainees with some employer who is under a labor 
union agreement until he has met all of the requirements for entry into apprenticeship. 



As of September, 1969, the project reports that 62 of a total of 76 graduates, or 82%. 
have been placed in apprenticeship while 11 trainees have been indentured. An additional 
six trainees were in holding jobs. 

The journeymen coaches indicate that the first six months of apprenticeship are the 
most difficult, anti this is when the greatest number of dropouts will usually occur. If they 
correct in their judgment, then the project should pay particular follow-up attention to 
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is first six-month period. 
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This is the period when the apprentice is initiated into his craft by the journeymen of 
the craft. It is that period when the apprentice initially makes up his mir d on doing the 
work of his trade for life, and whether he can work in this industry. It is also that time when 
he will begin to develop work skills and adjust to the discipline of the industry. The employer 
or contractor's supervisors may well be watching to see who can make it ar d who can not. 
If they feel some apprentices are not doing their share, or are “trouble makers,” they may 
subject the apprentice to additional pressures. 

The trainee apprentices experienced some problems which stemmed from the initiation 
practices of the crafts. The new apprentice may go through a period of hazing similar to 
that which college freshmen experience. For instance, the apprentice may be referred to as 
“boy,” which has certain connotations of condescension to a young, inner city black> but is 
merely a term often used to call young apprentices. Another problem area is the status of 
the apprentice on the job. He is expected to fetch and haul for the journeyman, do the 
clean-up work and get his coffee during the break. This may initially present a problem, 
until he learns that “the apprentice never gives change.” 

The journeymen coaches report that their first cycle trainee apprentices returned to 
discuss the problems they had in this area, as well as the one of adjusting to tho supervisors 
who are “drivers” on the job. 

Follow-up by the project might have broader ramifications because of the high dropout 
rate in apprenticeship nationally, reaching as high as 50 r /e in some crafts. If the first six 
months are the toughest and the period of greatest potential dropout, then a good follow’-up 
program may well have ramifications for the unions themselves as a means of reducing their 
dropout rate. 

It is generally agreed among most of the project staff that a more intense follow-up of 
graduates is needed, particularly in the first few months on the job. The difficulties of the 
world of construction work, in addition to the personal problems of the trainees, requires 
more support work than was originally contemplated. It was not possible for the journeymen 
coaches to work with a current group of trainees and do intensive follow-up work with 
trainee graduates, which is very time consuming. The problem wrs recognized, and one 
staff member is assigned and will be responsible for follow-up work in the second year. 
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III. Administration 




Adm inistratm Organization 

Organizationally, the project includes four program units; technical training, remedia- 
tion, counselling and manpower specialist. This latter unit is responsible for recruiting, 
intake, termination and counselling. The wage and finance, and clerical units are two ad- 
ministrative support units. 

The staff size fluctuated over the year by a few persons, but during the second cycle, 
there were 16 full-time members and two part-time remediation instructors who were 
provided by the D. C. school system. In addition, there was a secretary, a receptionist and 
a part-time Neighborhood Youth Corps trainee. 

The organization chart as presented to the staff is shown on the next page (Diagram 
A) , The cna in -of -comm and indicated in Diagram A shows all units reporting to the assistant 
director who is responsible to the director. However, the position of assistant director was 
not filled during the first few months of the project and when it was filled, the assistant 
director was almost entirely involved with the technical training unit. Therefore, informal 
relationships developed which override the formal structure indicated on the organizational 
chart. 
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MANPOWER REMEDIATION DIAGRAM A 

SPECIALISTS INSTRUCTORS ^ _ 

PROJECT BUILD Organization Chart 



From interviews and discussions with staff members, the project's actual organization 
chart more closely resembles Diagram B. It shows that the director of counselling, the 
director of remediation, the manpower specialist, and wage and finance administration 
report to the director, rather than going through the assistant director. The job specifi- 
cations of the assistant director calls for him to direct and supervise the technical and 
remediation staffs, but is silent on counselling. The project proposal did not call for a 
counselling staff, based on the understanding that the D. C. U.S. Employment Service would 
supply several ci uisellors. This proved to be an erroneous assumption. 

It is not unusual for informal relationships in an organization to be effective and 
necessary communication links. It takes some time for organizational lines of communi- 
cation and responsibility to become firm. However, in the present situation, the informal 
links supersede the formal and confusion as to responsibility and reporting is bound to 
occur. The organization chart should be redrawn to more accurately reflect changes that 
have taken place or the lines of responsibility and reporting as indicated in Diagram A 
should be reestablished. 
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Staff Recruitment 

PROJECT BUILDts plan called for the selection of journeymen teachers from the eight 
participating crafts. These crafts are brick masonry, carpentry, cement masonry, electrical, 
painting, plastering, plumbing, and sheet metal work. Most of the local unions recommended 
two or three journeymen who were interviewed and one selected by the project director. 

The local’s recommendation was thought to be paramount in the selection process. It 
would provide the project with a direct tie to the local union that would eventually have 
to judge the quality of the trainees for entrance into their apprentice program. Secondly, 
the journeyman selected would most probably be acceptable to the officers of the local 'union 
and the majority of the membership. The third advantage which flows from the first two 
is the feedback that the journeyman coach could provide to the local union and his fellow 
journeymen on the type of education and pre-apprentice training the eighty trainees were 
receiving, especially those of the journeyman’s craft. 

Unions in the building trades have traditionally sought to protect the high standards 
of their crafts through carefully developed programs of apprenticeship. These programs 
are constantly changing and are being upgraded to meet technological advanc is, new 
materials and new processes. In addition to the on-the-job experience, the apprentice has 
approximately 144 hours per year of job-related classroom work ii such subjects as theory 
of the trade, mathematics, safety, and blueprint reading. The project felt that its prepara- 
tion of the trainees had t' tie in with the local union’s program in order to help the trainees 
qualify for entrance into the craft as well as to be able to compete successfully with other 
apprentices once they had gained admittance into apprenticeship. 

The PROJECT BUILD program is a demonstration program, so it was felt that a 
great deal could be learned from the craftsmen who had been prepared as young men 
through apprenticeship and from long years in the trade. 

This program of pre-apprenticeship training is the first the District of Columbia 
building trades unions have dealt with and they are understandably concerned. The building 
trades have traditionally looked with suspicion and outright hostility on anyone but appren- 
tices, journeymen or foremen on the job. Many skilled journeymen feel that any training 
less than that for a journeyman could only provide limited skills that would not permit 
a man to earn an adequate living. This knowledge of journeymen attitudes led to selection 
of journeymen coaches who had the support of their local. 

The project did not try to set selection standards for the journeymen coaches, as their 
personal characteristics below indicate. It did try to find men who were competent in their 
craft, who had the support of their locals, who could “fit” into the project, and who wanted 
to try the project’s new approach. 

The following characteristics indicate the range of personal differences among the 
journeymen coaches: 

■ Their ages range from 28 to 67 years; 

• They have been members of their union from 4 to 47 years; 

• Their formal schooling completed is from the 9th grade to three years of technical 
college ; 

• Of the eight coaches, five have completed their craft’s apprenticeship program; 

• Seven have taken special training beyond apprenticeship; and, 

• For three of the coaches, this is their first job as an instructor, while five have had 
prior experience. 
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When the staff was completed, there were three black journeymen. When one white 
journeyman was moved up to assistant director, he was replaced by a black journeyman 
from his local. This was not by specific design, nor does the journeyman’s race necessarily 
represent the majority of the local union to which he belongs. 

Candidates for director of remediation were interviewed jointly by the project director 
and the director of the Opportunities Industrialization Center who was counsulted on the 
choice. The remediation director chosen had served as a counsellor and job coach on a 
training project prior to coming to PROJECT BUILD. In addition to the director, two 
full-time remediation instructors were assigned to the project by the D. C. school system. 

Some conflict existed over the question of whether the remediation instructors \ve v e 
responsible to the project or the D. C. school system which paid them. The question of pay 
rates was one issue which underlay a status problem between the remediation and technical 
staff's. The remediation instructors did not consider the technical staff to be professionals. 
Yet, the remediation instructors were paid by the school system at lower rates than salaries 
received by the technical staff. Of course, salaries for the instructors had not been con- 
sidered in the pay structure of the project. The problems persisted and since they could 
not be resolved, there was a complete turnover in the remediation staff early in the second 
cycle. 

The second remediation director served on the staff initially as an instructor and was 
made director in April of 1969. He had received his education in industrial arts education 
and had experience in a job orientation program for disadvantaged youth. In the second 
cycle, the school system assigned one remediation instructor on a full-time basis and two 
additional instructors on a part-time basis. The tensions which had existed between the 
remediation and technical staffs were not as obvious during the second cycle. An attempt was 
made to equalize the status of the two units. 

During the summer of 1968, the school system also assigned three student internes 
from Wilberforce University to the program who were quite helpful in assisting the 
instructors and tutoring the trainees. 

The original budget request had included funds for a site liaison officer responsible 
for site selection, but it seemed that this position was not necessary as conceived. However, 
a recruiter was needed and funds were shifted from the position of site liaison officer for 
the hiring of a recruiter. 

The recruiter had to be hired as quickly as possible. The position called for a male; 
someone who could communicate with potential applicants; knew the city and the hangouts 
of the target group; and was familiar with organizations dealing with disadvantaged youth. 
The applicant who was hired had many of the attributes to fulfill the requirements of the 
job and was recommended by Laborers’ Local 74 where he was an active member. The job 
title was later changed to manpower specialist and the duties were expanded to include 
intake, terminations and counselling, as well as recruiting. 

Staffing the counselling positions at the project had been tioublesome. It was origin- 
ally thought that the U.S. Employment Service would supply two counsellors to the project, 
but the project received only the part-time assistance of one counsellor for a period of foui 
months. This counsellor assisted, in the main, with work on General Aptitude Test Battery 
test orientation and testing. 

During Cycle J, one of the remediation instructors also acted as a part-time counsellor. 
However, full-time counsellors for the staff were not found until August of 1968 when the 
funding office amended the contract budget to provide additional funds for this and other 
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purposes. It had become evident that the project had rio choice but to seek permanent staff 
members for this function. 

The director of counselling, a woman with several years of social work experience in 
case work and supervision, was hired at the end of the first cycle and the second member 
of the counselling staff (a male) was hired in September, at the beginning of Cycle II. The 
second member of the counselling staff has a background in psychology, and experience in 
working with juveniles and testing, lie has assumed much of the testing and test orientation 
work at the project. 

Aside from the tensions revolving around the original remediation staff at the project, 
by and large, the staff recruited for the project have been competent in their fields and 
earnest in their efforts to make the project’s goals workable. 



Staff and Trainee Interrelationships 

Staff Relationships : 

PROJECT BUILD brings together program units whose staff has had very different 
backgrounds and training, and generally work in a much different environment. The 
journeymen coaches are all craftsmen and have worked in the construction industry. The 
remediation instructors are employees of the school system and have had experience 
teaching, but not necessarily remediating for a particular job goal. The experience of the 
counselling staff has been essentially with social agencies. Each of the units began with 
their own approaches and vocabularies without necessarily being aware of the functions of 
the other units in terms of the project’s goal. 

The journeymen coaches and the assistant director of the project were skilled journey- 
men of their trades. As journeymen, they tend to view the project, its staff and trainees 
in terms of their own and their craft’s problems and needs. Their initial judgments were 
made on how well the project, with their help, could produce trainees who would be accepted 
into their local’s apprentice program. 

This view tended to create a hierarchy of value judgments that put t v eir local first, the 
project second, and the trainees third. In establishing the first, they v to be judged by 
their fellow local craftsmen and the officers who had recommended their appointments as 
journeymen coaches. In addition, this same local would determine vho among the gradu- 
ating trainees of PROJECT BUILD would be admitted into their apprenticeship program. 
Secondly, they were part of a project that paid their salary and whose officers and directors 
would be judging their activity in line with their specified duties. The trainees came third 
as they were an unknown quantity. Time was required for the coa h to adjust to his role 
as a teacher, the requirements of the project and to trainees’ individual needs. 

The view of the coaches was understandably biased, not against the project, its goals 
or the trainees, but in their approaches, although they were not inflexible and tended to 
modify their views as they gained experience as instructors, in working with the staff 
in other units, and with the trainees. 

A majority of the coaches felt the remediation staff that was employed during the first 
cycle overstepped what they felt was their jurisdiction. However, they modified their vie.v 
of the role of remediation when they understood more about its functions and methods. 
The reverse problem occurred with the new remediation staff in the second cycle. They 



gave certain coaches the impression that they felt the coaches went u little too far in 
teaching “nonshop” subjects to the trainees. It was clear at the time of the interviews with 
the journeymen coaches that there was still a substantial gap in understanding; between 
them and the teachers. 

The relationship of the journeymen coaches to the remediation staff was complicated 
in part by status feelings, pay differentials, craft vemus professional attitudes and the lack 
of coordination between these two units. The change-over in remediation staff during the 
second cycle added the problems of new personalities and new approaches. 

There was an initial feeling among the members of the remediation staff that remedia- 
tion work was considered secondary to skill orientation, but some administrative changes 
were made to equalize the roles of the two units. Remediation now keeps an attendance 
record and the trainees are paid according to attendance in both remediation and skill 
orientation; raises for the trainees must be approved by the coach, the remediation director, 
the assistant director and the director (and any one of the four may veto the raise). The 
remediation staff may also veto the trainees going to work on a job site, if he needs to spend 
his time on remediation. 

There still remains the feeling with the remediation staff that the journeymen coaches 
exhibit some negativism toward remediation. They feel that a positive attitude by the 
coaches toward the remediation work would help to motivate the trainees. The differences 
in attitude may well wash out as These units have the opportunity to work together over a 
longer period of time. 

The manpower and counselling units are viewed as support units and there is little 
conflict on the surface. There are instances where members of the coaching and remediation 
staffs feci they are qualified to counsel the trainees and differences do potentially exist. 

The counsellors were new as full-time project employees during the second cycle and 
they were viewed as providing a needed service. Often, their services were used after the 
fact, in the sense that the other staff members would wait until a trainee reached the point 
where he required discipline or when his personal problems were seriously affecting his 
progress. Several of the journeymen coaches used the manpower specialist on the persona! 
problems of the trainees u itil they acquired a better understanding of counselling. 

Another factor that entered the picture was that the director of counselling is a woman 
and there was some reluctance to discuss certain male problems with her. The coaches 
tended to continue to use the manpower specialist for the latter, referring trainees to him 
when these problems aiose. 

The ccaehes generally felt that thp manpower and counseling units were often too much 
of a modifying influence on discipline. The counselling staff felt that they were viewed by the 
remediation and technical staff as buffers between the trainees and the remainder of the 
staff. They do not view this as their role, but feel their role will have to be more closely 
defined before this view can be changed. 

The coaches aa a group took a tougher approach toward discipline due to the require 
ments of the construction industry's world of work. This is a high pressure, closely inte- 
grated industry thd requires punctuality and efficiency. They felt the project should instill 
discipline into the trainees so they would be prepared to work in this industry. 

The coaches did not make full use of the manpower specialist or counselling units due 
partially to their lack of knowledge on how to use the skills of these units, especially those 
of the counsellors. This can be rectified as these units gain more experience in working 
together and in coordinatq.g their activities. 
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There does not appear to be any difficulty in handling individual trainee problems; 
this is done on a one-to-one basis among staff members. However, there is a lack of 
discussion among the staff on more general problems. The staff feeb that better com- 
munication is needed between the units and in the project generally. 

Staff meetings were called once or twice a month, but were not held on a regular basis. 
General problems, planning and program evaluation were discussed The remediation and 
counselling units felt that staff meetings were held often enough and fulfilled their function. 
However, the technical staff 5*1 1 that the meetings were too limited, with insufficient time 
spent on their problems and a failure in foliow-up of reported problems. 

One mechanical problem in both internal and external communications was the lack 
of sufficient and competent clerical and stenographic staff. Some staff members found it 
impossible to get letters or memoranda written due to the work load of the clerical staff. 

Some staff members indicated that staff training was needed to increase the effective- 
ness of communications within the staff. A number of seminar sessions were held early in 
the second cycle which dealt with staff and trainee communications and relationships, team 
development and teaching techniques. The staff felt that the sessions were valuable, but 
boih the staff and the consultants on the seminar sessions felt that more work was needed, 
particularly on team development. 

More communication between the staff units and the administration would be desirable. 
It would assist with problem solving and provide insights into the approaches and prcblems 
of the other units. 

A 1 ! of the nontechnical staff could gain from a better understanding of the construction 
industry. They would be better able to assist the trainees if they themselves had a better 
understanding of this particular market. 

Discipline: 

The most demanding and complex problem the staff of the project faced was that of 
discipline. They were faced with establishing a balanced system of discipline that wouM 
both permit the project to carry out its function and at the same time to help to prepare 
the trainees for the world of work. 

While attempting to develop this system, the project was faced with all the other 
problems and the pressures and demands for attention they created. The developing 
program also provided experience that altered initial assumptions. Staff changes and the 
addition of a staff for the new counselling unit, the drug problem, feedback from the 
trainees, and the time allotted to developing and improving the system of discipline affected 
the results. On balance, (he staff feels that the system of discipline was adequate for the 
first year, but could and should be improved. 

The disciplinary system had to keep order within the project and simulate that of the 
construction industry as nearly as possible. The project’s task is preparing youth, most of 
whom had chosen to leave school and had casual work histories, to enter the world of construc- 
tion work with its demanding discipline and hard work. The rules were established in 
this context to allow for progress of the trainees and to orient them to the discipline of the 
work place. 

There are differences among the staff on the type of discipline needed to be most 
effective. The journeymen coaches generally think discipline and rules should approximate 
those of the construction industry ard have pressed for this position. Other staff members 
have tended to Lv more lenient ir. their views. For instance, the industry does not pay for 



absences due to sickness or other reasons and the journeymen coaches feel that the project 
should not pay either. Journeymen argue that this will assist the trainee to adjust more 
easily on the job. But, the project has not accepted this position. The director and other 
staff feel that there are other considerations equally valid for having a more lenient system 
than the industry. In this case, they do not feel that additional financial hardship should be 
placed or* the trainees who receive little enough pay as it is, especially those with families. 

The project staff felt that adjusting discipline to the work place was an important 
function, but this was done gradually. When the project was in the orientation phase, 
classes started at 3:00 a.m. and there was one hour for lunch. The starting time was 
gradually set back to 7 :30 a.m, and the lunch period cut to one-half hour. The project staff 
felt the tighter discipline would be accepted more easily, even if it was not appreciated, 
when the trainees had the chance to gain some knowledge of the construction industry and 
its practices. Their judgment appears to have been correct based on the reaction of the 
trainees. The shortened lun:h hour, however, caused the major complaints because of the 
lack of quick service restaurants in the area. Trainees who return late to their classes 
have their pay docked. 

The trainees were informed of rule changes by notices posted on the bulletin board, 
discussion in general sessions and in their craft groups or remediation classes. The following 
is & samplo r,et of rules. 

Basic Rules and Regulations : 

L Trainees will be expected to conduct themselves as gentlemen. 

2. Smoking is permitted, however, use of ash trays or recepticles is strongly urged. 

3. Each trainee is expected to assist in keeping the building clean. 

4. Steeling or fighting or gambling will not be tolerated and will lead to suspension 
or dismissal 

5. Until further notice all trainees are expected to report from 9:00 a,m. to 5:00 
p.m., Monday through Friday. 

<>. Remediation Director is in charge of Technical Orientation Training. 

7. No alcoholic beverages are allowed on the premises. 

8. Ar^ three unauthorized absences will automatically terminate a trainee. 

9. Four unoxcused tardinesses will constitute one day's absence. 

The rules and the discipline system are enforced by rewards and penalties. The 
rewards are (1) financial and (2) successful completion of the program. Wages are 
increased in three steps from $1.40 to $1.90 per hour based on attendance and performance. 
Pay is docked for uncxcused absences or tardiness. In cases where it was found necessary, 
a trainee could be suspended for several days, with the resulting loss in pay. For those 
who are unable to adjust to the training and its discipline, termination is used as the final 
disciplinary alternative. 

The staT of the project agrees that the discipline of the trainees is the concern of 
every staff member and that discipline should be administered equitably to all. It is in 
the practical application that differences in interpretation ark-e among the staff. One 
example is that although the staff feels that discipline is the concern of al), some tend to 
interpret this to men as far as the trainee relates to them and their unit's training 
ponsibility. 
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A major problem that permeates the disciplinary system is that of the drug user. As 
noted in detail elsewhere, the sta*T is badly divided on how the project should treat the 
user of drugs. There has been a tolerance toward the drug user that many of the staff feel 
has complicated the general problem of discipline. The complication extends from applica- 
tion of the general rules to specific cases, such as tardiness, absenteeism, class activity, 
ability to pass tests, to the demand by other trainees for their cwn “hangups” to be 
overlooked. The extent the drug user has complicated the application of disciplinary 1 les 
and tempered punishment can only be guessed at. 

There are instances where the standards are not applied equally. The handling of 
sick pay is an example of the difficulty. The rules call for the trainees to he paid when sick, 
yet there are complaints that not every trainee who is sick gets paid and others wdio are 
not sick do get paid. The problem is complicated by the fact that certain doctors allegedly 
will write an excuse for a specified sum. This problem is beyond the project’s control, 
yet those who have used this method caused a morale problem. 

Another example of unequally applied standards is the granting of wage increases 
based on the rules. The rules governing wage increases are based on completion of a 
specified number of hours and performance. This rule, like others, is subject to certain 
interpretations. Most stall followed the rule closely; others read exceptions into it. Some 
of these exceptions were unavoidable absence, hardship for family men, pay too low and 
desire to give the trainee a break. The staff interpretations caused minor problems and 
“hard feelings'' to develop between the trainees and, in a few instances, developed some 
staff discontent. 

There is one situation where the staff agrees that the imposition of financial penalties 
has helped the situation and that is the docking of pay for lateness. The trainees in many 
cases were “night people” and found it difficult to get to the project on time. This situavon 
was aggravated by the fact that during the second cycle, although the trainees were 
supposed to report at 7 :30 a.m., remediation did not begin until 8:00 a.m. Without specific 
assignments for this balf-nour, the trainees were less concerned about arriving at the 
project at 7 :30 a.ni. Tardiness was combatted in a number of way3, but the most effective 
was to dock the pay. The project administration also attacked the problem by having the 
class chairman take roll and note the absences. If the trainee did not come in within ten 
minutes, the chairman was to call hh home. Roll was turned over to the front office 
fifteen minutes after class opened in the morning. Habitual violators were noted and their 
names were turned over to the manpower specialist for follow-up. 

The trainees' view' of discipline i.s voiced by the president and vice-president of the 
student association was that the rules were generally fair and discipline was administered 
well. They felt the project’s record, although not unfair, was spotty in some instances. 
The same offense was r.ot always punishable in the same way. However, there were very 
few cases they could point to as examples. 

The staff is aware that there are various interpretations of the rules among themselves 
and would generally agree that more work is needed on their pai t to develop an evenness of 
administration. They also agree that more joint consultation on certain phases of discipline 
would be helpful. 

The Drug Problem: 

A major problem that the project faced during the first year was the use of drugs by 
the trainees. No une on the initial statf had prior experience in working with addicts or 
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foresaw the problems that addicts could cause within the project. There was no set policy 
on the handling of drug addicts by the project at the close of its first year, but steps are 
being taken to establish one. 

The concern is not just for the drug user and his rehabilitation as a person, but for the 
effect the addict has on other aspects of the project. Some of the major concerns are: 

1. The problem of discipline within the project has been aggravated by drug 
users. It is not only their breaking of the rules and occasionally upsetting class, 
but the imposition of discipline on nouusers for other matters is made more difficult. 

2. Will the user or pusher cause the spread of drugs to nonusers within the 
project. 

3. Can the project really help the addict during the relatively short 24-\veek 
training period, especially if they are not known on entry. There are several sub- 
issues related to this one. 

a. Is there some violation of a trainee’s right if a urinalysis is given and 
one of the analyses made is whether he is an addict or user. Should the trainees 
be told that a test for drugs will be given. The current project physical does not 
determine this. 

b. If this policy is established, should the project accept the trainee and on 
what conditions. 

c. One condition considered is that the addict immediately enroll in the 
drug rehabilitation program or take the "cure” at the D. C. General Hospital. 
The feeling of those most closely associated with the addiction problem is that 
the group therapy technique at the rehabilitation center is too lengthly a process 
to work within the project’s short training time. The favored treatment was at 
the hospital but the feeling is that the project would have to pay the trainees 
while they went. Three addicts were sent during the second cycle; two came 
back cured and one walked out of the hospital. Hospital treatment would seem 
to be the most practical from three points of view. The time for "cure" fits into 
the pioject’s training time, the trainees would go \olunt&rily and possibly be 
paid, and the hospital could detect other health problems that stem from 
drug use. 

d. If the project agrees to continue to allow addicts into the program, there 
is a feeling that some form of control should be established and that staff training 
is needed to help the staff deal with the addict and his problem. 

4. It ;s suspected, but the extent is r.ot known, that drug use has hurt some 
trainees’ chances of passing the tests required for entrance into the apprenticeship 
programs, such as the GKD and the GATR 

5. Without a policy, the staff is seriously divided and the problem is handled 
differently by eoch individual, with no generally consistent approach, oy e n within 
units. 

6. There is a strong feeling that most unions will not admit a known addict into 
their apprentice programs. There is the serious question of whether an addict can 
work in the construction industry without endangering himself r.nd others with whom 
he would work, 
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Once ths problem of drug addiction was recognized within the project, various ap- 
proaches were attempted to cope with it. Specialists were brought in to talk to the trainees 
about the use of drugs and its consequences. Those suspected of taking drugs were talked to, 
and attempts were made to have the trainee face his problem and agree to enter a rehabilita- 
tion program. Those that were suspected of being pushers were watched very carefully 
and when their pushing was definitely established, they were dropped from the program. 
The project went so far r.o to have an undercover agent come into the program, but he 
was soon spotted. 

Several known and strongly suspected drug users were terminated from ihe program, 
either voluntarily or involuntarily. In the first cycle, there were four terminations; and in 
the second cycle, there were ten terminations. A total of 14 trainees left the project during 
the year for reasons directly related to drug use. There were some who were cured, and 
still others who were not detected or who used drugs only occasionally and completed 
the program. 

Sharply differing views exist among the staff in approaches to handling the drug 
problem. Two views dominate with variations. The first of these is that if a trainee is a 
drug addict, but able to function and is in no way a disciplinary problem, he should be 
allowed to remain in the project without further action on the part of the utaff. A slight 
modification of this view is held by others who feel the project should affirmatively r.v t to 
assist the trainee in “kicking the habit.'’ This first view is shaved by a majority of the 
nonjourneyman coaching staff. 

The journeymen coaches hold a second view with variations. Thi3 view is that there 
is no place for drug addicts in the building and construction industry, so there is ro place 
for them in PROJECT BUILD. All feel that it would be almost impossible for an addict 
to make a competent journeyman and give three reasons for this position. The first is the 
ad\ erse afTcct of drugs on coordination. Secondly, they feel the drug user would not have 
the stamina to stand up under the pressures of the job which requires long hours and hard 
physical work under pressure. The last is the matter of safety which involves not only the 
user but all persons working around him. They point to the already high accident rate 
of their industry and indicate each construction worker must rely on his fellow workers 
to often perform dangerous or potentially dangerous work. 

Certain coaches feel that even if they were willing to assist addicts, their locals would 
not admit a known addict. There was a feeling among a few that the locals may try to help 
a known addict who recognized his problem and was in the process of rehabilitation. Others 
took the view that their local might react against the project if they were to send addicts 
into apprenticeship. 

An illustration of a local that accepted a trainee who was thought to be a user was given 
to show the problem that the local faced. The apprentice, after having a spotty work 
record, “lost” his tools and failed to pay his dues. A local officer continued to pay the 
indentured apprentice’s dues for about three months and even made arrangements to obtain 
a new set of tools for him. But, this young man never returned, despite the local's best 
efforts to work with him. He finally dropped out of sight. 

The extent cf the problem in the first and second cycles was thought to be about the 
same. The project's staff gained understanding of the drug problem and some expertise 
in dealing with it. This experience was partially offset by the greater “sophistication” or 
more “street-wise” trainees in the second cycle. 

The project is now in the process of hammering out a policy to deal with the drug 
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problem in their training program. The direction of the project’s current thinking indicates 
two possible courses of action. The first is that drug addicts be screened out by use of 
physical examinations or other methods and removed from the program. The second view 
seems to be to permit them to enter the program on some limited basis that will allow the 
project staff to assist in dealing with the problem. This view subscribes to the position 
that addicts should be detected and known by the staff on entry so some form of assistance 
can be given. 

Whatever the established policy becomes, it is safe to say that the staff of the project 
was r for the most part, not really aware of the problem when the program started. They 
did try to cope with it by educating themselves and the trainees to the problem, removed 
some from the project because of the influence of drugs, and a few were able to be helped. 
The project has been attempting to deal realistically with the problems based on its 
limited exposure. 

Student Association: 

Each cycle of trainees at PROJECT BUILD formed a student association. This asso- 
ciation during the second cycle may be classed somewhere between a fraternal group and 
a union and was moving closer to tne latter. 

Its officers are a president, vice-president, secretary and treasurer. They are elected 
at largo by the trainees. The president is nominated fust. Then all candidates for this office 
are voted on with the person receiving the highest number of votes elected president, and 
the second highest elected vice-president. After these officers are elected, a secretary and 
treasurer are then nominated and elected. 

The four desk officers are assisted by an executive board composed of the chairman of 
each craft group. Trainees within each craft elect their own craft chairman. This division 
resembles a building trades council in structure. 

The student association met at least once a month, but in most months it met twice. 
The officers and executive board met when necessary to take up problems and matters of 
business. 

The student association officers felt they represented the entire group, and as such, 
did not feel they were responsible for the problems within a single craft. However, they 
did feel responsible for problems that cut across more than one craft line, Each craft 
chairman would try to settle his problem with the journeyman coach or the remediation 
teacher, end failing that, he would go to the director or the assistant director ci the project 
with his appeal. 

When asked what type of activity the student association engaged in specifically, the 
officers indicated they worked in three major areas outside of providing an outlet for a lot 
of gripes. The first was in developing a recreation program inside and outside of 
PROJECT BUILD; the second, handling grievances; and last, acting as spokesmen fci 
PROJECT BUILD to outside community groups. 

The student association president and vice-president went to the director of the project 
with a request to develop a recreational program within PROJECT BUILD. The director 
agreed the request was a good one and turned the responsibility over to the project's 
bookkeeper who had been active in sports in the District. Together they worked out the 
recreation program The trainees formed a PROJECT BUILD basketball team. A coach 
was obtained and the team was given a spot in an eight-team D. C. Recreation Department 
League. PROJECT BUlLD's team came in third in their league. 
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The next project was to find some form of internal recreation for the trainees during 
their spare time. A shuffle board court was set up and a ping-pong table was acquired. 
Other forms of recreation were discussed, but limited funds available curtailed additional 
activity. 

The officers of the .student association recalled that they had had four or five meetings 
with the director on grievances. They could not report that they had been 100% successful, 
but they felt they had made progress. Their first complaint, in true union fashion, was a 
dispute over wages. Specifically, the trainees complained that the period it took from the 
time a raise was recommended to seeing the money in their checks was too long. It took 
up to three weeks. After the officers' discussion with the director, the time was cut in half. 

The second grievance was against the director personally. The student association 
felt that the director was too removed from the trainees and that he did not know them 
personally, as they felt the rest of the staff did. They admitted that the director had many 
problems that took him outside the project and took up his time, but they still felt he could 
do better. They estimated he probably knew four or five trainees well when the officers 
talked to him. They said the director agreed that he would like to know each trainee 
personally and explained his many problems, but promised to improve the situation. When 
asked to assess whether the director was abb to fulfill his promise, the officers felt that he 
tried and that he probably got to know about 30 trainees personalty as the result of his 
extra efforts. 

The third grievance was based on the reduction of time for the lunch period. The 
project, ; n order to make the training reflect the lunch period of the construction worker 
on the job. cut back the hour lunch period to one-half hour. This matter was taken up with 
the director of the project, but despite the officers best arguments, the director felt that 
the half-hour had to remain. The officers indicated that wbnt the project was doing was 
“O.K. in principle/' but the trainees could not overcome the practical problem they faced 
in getting food, cashing checks (once a w^ek) and in returning to class in one-half hour. 
The trainees said they were too far away from restaurants and there were too many people 
in the area who ate lunch at the same time. The trainees complained that they had to eat 
their food 01 . the way back to the project arid, despite their best efforts, were often late 
for the afternoon classes. In most cases, the trainees were docked if they were late for class, 
up to one-half hour for being five minutea late. 

The director of PROJECT BUILD developed the practice of taking student association 
officers with him when he went out to meetings with community groups. The officers 
reported that they spoke about the project at two of these meetings. 

When asked to evaluate discipline, the student association officers indicated it was 
generally fair, but there were problems with it not being administered evenly. They 
indicated that in some cases, there were diflfe;. acts in what was proclaimed to be the 
policy and in what actually took place. This, they felt caused friction and tender, to cause 
disciplinary preVems. They pointed to one discharge they felt had been unfair. It should 
be noted that in this case they felt discipline was called for, but not discharge. They 
indicated the same offense had been committed before and since without discharge taking 
place. 

When frsbed whether the student association should be involved in disciplinary cases, 
they had not really formulated a clear position. They felt that they should not be involved 
In every but possibly in the more extreme cases of discipline, such as suspension for a 
fixed time or in termination from the project. 
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When asked to evaluate each of the units in the project, the officers felt the journeymen 
coaches were very well qualified and knew their trade and tried to help the trainees in 
every way. 

Remediation they felt went through a number of changes in staff during the second 
cycle that caused a great deal of difficulty. Originally, during this cycle, they set up what the 
officers referred to as a "D. C. track system/' The trainees were divided into two groups 
with the higher achievers or more highly motivated trainees in one group, and the slower 
or under-achievers in the other. The trainees felt the system was wrong and discriminated 
against the slower or less highly motivated trainee. 

The student association oflicers went to the director of remediation and discussed this 
problem in some depth and the system of class assignment was altered. The new mix placed 
both the slower and faster trainees togeiher. The trainees believed the new system was 
much better and it improved the morale, helping both the slower and faster students. The 
more highly motivated who finished their work quickly were often used as tutors for those 
who were having some difficulty with the subject. This system of trainee tutors was a major 
advance in the program in the eyes of the student association. They took some pride in the 
changes that remediation went through as they were involved in the decision. They also 
indicated that the program as it evolved was very good. They felt that the new workbook 
type materials were helpful to the trainees and were considered a major improvement. 

A major complaint that the student association voiced against remediation was that 
the teachers were too domineering at first. They were treating the trainees the same ^ay 
they were treated in school and most had already walked out on that. But this changed 
when the system changed. The trainees cooperated as they wanted to grasp the material. 

Counselling was adequate in their opinion. They felt that trainees could go to the 
director of counselling, a woman, for family advice and certain types of personal matters. 
However, they felt that with "man problems" (drugs, problems with the law, and with 
women) the trainees preferred to go to the manpower specialist. The second counsellor is 
considered to be a specialist in testing and test orientation, and the trainees take their 
problems in the area of testing to him, as well as some other problems. 

The officers were asked to comment on the shop training and on-site training. They 
felt there were real problems in the beginning of the cycle with the lack of shop facilities 
and equipment. They felt strides were made in some crafts, but not enough in others. More 
should be done to get equipment, tools and supplies, so each craft would have an adequate 
shop for the trainees to use. 

A major weakness in PROJECT BUILD was the lack of actual sites to work on. The 
trainees got bored with “all the talk" and nothing to do with their hands. They felt the 
promises in orientation did not match the reality in this area, and this caused a morale 
problem. The trips to job sites that the coaches arranged were helpful, but they were not 
done often enough. 

When asked what they would change about the project, they had no specific recom- 
mendations. They said they were generally satisfied. One general comment was that 
PROJECT BUILD is still a little lost, as if U still is not sure of w-hat it is doing all the 
time, and there is too much confusion. 

When asked what they would recommend to improve the trainee’s attendance, they 
did have specific recommendations. They felt the pay could be raised and more on-site 
training, shop equipment and materials should be available. The trainees get bored without 
work to do and lose interest tbit was only marginal for some in the beginning. 
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When asked what they would recommend to other boys who were considering 
PROJECT BUILD, both answered that they would recommend it to their friends. The 
president indicated that he was going to try to get his brother to enroll iu the project for 
the next cycie. 



Project Build Policy Board 

The project proposal calls for a thirteen member board entitled the “Project Build 
Policy Board' 1 to be created that was broadly representative of the “various segments of 
the community affected by the training program." In order to insure this, the proposal 
spells out the positions and organizations to be represented. It also dire- ts that the holders 
of the two major offices of the board be persons who hold specific organizational respon- 
sibility. The positions designated are as follows: 

Chairman : Executive Secretary, Washington 

Building and Construction Trades Council, i 

Vice-Chairman: Executive Director, Opportunities 

Industrialization Center. 

Members: President, Greater Washington 

Central Labor Council. 

President, Washington Building and 
Construction Trades Council. 

Representative, Central Labor Council, 

Coordinator, Laborers District Council 
of D. C. Trust Fund. 

A local labor educator. 

Representative, community-based youth 
organization. 

Neighborhood worker (manpower special- 
ist or individual involved in a train- 
ing program). 

Representative, D. C. Model Cities Program, 

Program Director. 

Representative, D. C. Mayor. j 

Representative, Construction Contractors 
Council. 

The specific authority granted the board was to hire the project d rector and assistant 
director, and to approve all contractual relationships. The board's vie !-chairman was spe- 
cifically given the responsibility to assist the project director with the selection of the 
director of remediation. The project director was to be a member of the board after his 
selection to provide a direct link between the board, the staff, and the trainees. The board 
was also given authority by the proposal to delegate other author ty to the project's 
director. 
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The first board meeting was held on January 22, 1968, prior to the actual signing *jf 
the contract, to consider the candidates for director. After consideration, those at this 
first meeting sent a letter to Roland J. Williams ,vho accepted their offer and joined the project 
on February 4, 1968, as director. 

According to the records of the board, there were six formal meetings, including tne 
first meeting prior to the signing of the contract. The dates of the board meeting's, all 
occurring in J 968, are as follov January 22; February 20; March 15; June 13; August 6; 
and September 13. 

The dates indicate two things about the board's activity. First, the board meetings 
were not held on a regular basis; and secondly, they became almost nonexistent during the 
second cycle. 

The board's first two meetings, after the project was operational, established the 
administrative procedure with the following actions being taken. The progiam director 
was made secretary of the policy board and given the authority to hire and lire with 
the exception of the assistant project director, which required consultation wit- ie hoard 
chairman ; and the remediation director, which required consultation with t* ' s vice- 

chairman. At the next meeting, the nroject director’s authority was modified , giving 
the staff a righi to appeal to the board. Other administrative authority was turned over to 
the program director. 

The minutes of the board indicate that very few formal votes were taken or policy 
decisions made. There were no special committees formed to oversee any areas of work on 
the project or to assist it in any way in its relation to the community. The only committee 
established was a tempoiary ore to handle the details of the first cycle g aduation. 

The project director states that the project board took a great interest and many of 
them used their special capabilities and knowledge to assist the project in gaining its 
objectives, Several instances of this individual activity ate: 

1. 7he representative of the Construction Contractors Council surveyed his 
membersnip to find out on how many sites the trainees could work. 

2. The project’s building and the ten months of rent free status were obtained 
through the activity of o v ;her board members. 

3. The board’s chairman was the major liaison with the Building Trades Council 
and its affiliates. 

It should be noted that three members of the board met in innumerable meetings and 
were in constant contact on the project’s activity. These were the chairman, the project 
director, r.nd the president of the Greater Washington Central Labor Council, AFL-CIO. 

Interviews indicated that t 1 v hoard meetings weie called meetings and it was left to 
the chairman and the project u etc: to initiate them. The project director was giv*r* 
administrative responsibility and it was felt that the work should be performed by the 
project stafif so long as everything was progressing as it should. The board worked closely 
drring the project’s commencement when innumerable problems were faced for the first time, 
but only sporadically since thert. 

Board members were not entirely in agreement that they operated procedurally in 
the best way. There was some feeling that working relationships could be improved by 
regulai meetings, and the establishment of committees to handle such matters as personnel, 
finance, etc. However, there was no major criticism of the pnject’s activity. 
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The Review Committee 

The Review Committee as detailed in the project proposal wa3 to have representation 
somewhat similar to the project’s policy board, as well as staff members who worked with 
the trainees, One of its major functions was to develop criteria and standards for cur- 
riculum and for successful completion of the program in each of the trades. The project 
did net attempt to set standards different from those set by the journeymen coaches for 
curriculum or attempt to change entrance requirements for apprenticeship. 

This action was probably the wisest policy as local unions guard the skill of their craft 
and the entrance gate to their craft closely. The project policy of accepting the local’s 
entrance requirements and allowing the journeymen coaches to sex the curriculum that 
was based for the most part on his craft’s apprentice program probably aided the trainees’ 
entrance into the craft. It permitted the coach to see the trainee work with the tools of his 
trace and make a judgment of his ability to succeed. r fhe judgment would be communicated 
to the joint apprenticeship committee, his union oftkers and fellow journeymen. Several 
coaches indicated they discussed the trainees and their ability based on their work at the 
project with their business agent and members of the joint apprenticeship committee. 

The Review Committee functions as a link between the pre-apprentice training at the 
project and the participating local unions and their apprenticeship programs. Each of the 
local unions chose a representative for the Review Committee and very often the repre- 
sentative was the business manager of the local. 

The local union representative assisted with gathering information for curriculum 
development for the craft training and reviewed the curriculum after its initial development. 

In addition to a representative of the participating local unions, the Review Committee 
consisted of the journeyman coach, the assistant director, and a mender of the remediation 
staff. In the second cycle, a member of the counselling staff was a 

According to the director, the Review Committci met twice in each cycle, he first time 
approximately six weeks after the cycle was underway. At this session, the trainees from 
ea t craft met as a group with the appropriate Review Committee which gave the trainees 
in .ormation about the craft, the work, the industry and the union. 

The second meeting was held approximately two weeks before the cycle ended and at 
this meeting the trainees met individually with the Committee. At this eecond meeting, 
the Review Committee was to judge whether the trainee was ready to enter apprenticeship. 
Tie trainee’s record and progress during his time ;d the project was reviewed and he was 
questioned about the craft work and his attitudes toward the industry. The recommendation 
o ' the Committee was carried to the local by the beat's representative on the Committee. 

The Review Committee did not have the bro; d representation nor set standards for 
cirriculum and successful completion in each of .he trades in the manner envisioned in 
t ie project proposal, but did serve as a link betveen the project and the apprenticeship 
f rograms of the participating locals. The functions called for in the proposal are somewhat 
inrealistic in view of the autonomy of each apprertice program, as noted earlier. 




Data Collection 

Data collection has proved to be a thorny problem within the project. Because of the 
nature of the project, the greatest amount of work has been concentrated on program 
artivity, with little energy directed toward record keeping and the flow of data. 
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There was no staff specialist who was responsible for the flow and collection of data 
during the first year. However, a staff person with this responsibility has been added for 
the second year. The problem was further complicated by a lack of sufficient clerical staff 
to handle the files properly, as well as turnover in clerical staff. 

In view of the handling of the data collection, much of the social and economic back- 
ground information of the trainees is inadequate. Forms were changed during the year 
and the information sought is inconsistent; comparisons are difficult, and in some cases 
impossible to make. Also, because trainees generally filled in the forms without assistance 
and there seems to have been confusion as to the information sought, many questions 
remained unanswered or were answered inadequately. 

Questions dealing with the trainees’ employment history, employment insurance status 
and public assistance status were particularly inadequately answered. An attempt is made 
in this report to give information on the trainees’ employment history, but because of 
inconsistencies in the replies, the information is not thought to be reliable. Information on 
employment insurance status and public assistance status is not reported, a3 in most 
instances, information was omitted by the trainees. The information that is compiled and 
reported in the section “Trainee Profile, ” is that information which was fairly consistently 
given by the trainees. 

The director recognized the problem of data collection and sought the help of a con- 
sulting firm to correct the situation. The consulting firm attempted to devise a system that 
would fit in easily with existing practices at the project and give the required information. 
The reporting system that was devised is compatible with the MDTA reporting system 
and also attempts to establish an information base sufficient for program management, 
development, and evaluation. 

The new forms were put into use midway in the second cycle with the consultants 
making recommendations on how they were to be used and the frequency of use. Some of 
the recommendations were followed, but in the case of forms that were be filled out 
periodically, there has often been a lack of continual use. 

To gain information in lieu of the inadequate data in the files and the lack of interim 
reports, it was necessary to use interviews extensively. Questionnaires were prepared for 
certain staff units which were completed by both the interviewer and by the individual staff 
member. Whenever possible, attempts were made to cross-check staff members* answers 
for consistency. 

There is no question that record keeping can be time consuming and competes with 
program activity for time and attention. However, a good deal of information which fs 
valuable and necessary for evaluation has been lost in the project’s first year due to inat- 
tention to the problem. 

The U,S. Department of Labor should also be concerned about assuring the consistent 
development of data and money should be allocated in the budgets of demonstration projects 
of this size for this purpose. 

Responsibility for assuring that the required information is in the trainees* file3 should 
be fixed with one person and the entire staff should be made aware of the information sought. 

Some progress should be made in this area with the addition of a staff member with 
responsibility for data collection. However, more staff attention to this problem is necessary, 
as well as additional clerical help. 
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IV. Recommendations and Conclusions 



Recommendations 

The following recommendations developed out of the report of the project's first year's 
activities. In a few cases, the reader will note that recommendations included in the body 
of the report are reiterated, but it was felt that certain sections would be better understood 
with specific recommendations included, 

A number of the activities of the project were undergoing evaluation and change 
during the first year and approaches to some problems were not always dearly defined. 
These factors, as w T ell as the lack of adequate data, precluded reaching black and white 
conclusions and making clear-cut recommendations in all cases. 

For easy reference by the reader, the following recommendations are ordered to follow 
the structure of the report. 

1. The multi-craft unit in the project should be continued, and this unit shou:d 
be assigned its own journeyman coach. Such a unit could provide a haven for the 
uncertain, those who change their minds about their early choice of craft or those who 
may get into personality difficulty with their journeyman coach and who feel they have 
no choice but to leave. In addition, a multi-craft coach could provide orientation for 
the trainees who come in after the formal orientation period. 

2. During the on-site work experience phase of the project, a ratio of four 
trainees to one journeyman %vas generally utilized, as called for in the proposal. Based 
on the limited experience of the first year, this ratio appears to be too high, as it 
(I) requires that the journeyman spend much of his production time demonstrating 
his work, and (2) the work places in rehabilitation are often too small to accommodate 
four trainees. 

It was also assumed that the trainees would be an asset on the rehabilitation 
work; however, because of an agre with the Laboreis* Local, the -rairees were 
not to do any laborer’s work. This factor, plus the lost production time of journeymen, 
added to the costs of one contractor. 

Suggestions made to correct this situation in rehabilitation work are thet the 
ratio be reduced to one trainee to one journeyman or there be a full-time journeyman 
instructor on the job. During the report period, there was insufficient experience on 
other types of construction to warrant a firm conclusion. Therefore, it is recommended 
that further evaluation be made daring the second year. 

3. The use of counselling should be clarified for all staff members. An inservice 
training piogram would be helpful to explain the methods used in counselling and its 
value to PROJECT BUJLD’s trainees. It is obvious, as was indicated in the section 
on counselling that the services of the professional counsellors were not used to the 
extent they could have been if the staff had more knowledge of the function, use, and 
methods of counselling. Such a training program might also improve the peripheral 
counselling, function, and methods used by other units. 

Secondly, after the staff is made aware of the function, uses, and methods of 
counselling the system should be formalized and not used haphazardly or as an 
afterthought. In this regard, it is suggested that all trainees be interviewed by a 
counselor as early in the orientation period as possible and that there be coordination 
between the units on trainees with major problems. 



Each trainee should have an early interview with a counsellor to make him aware 
that there is someone on the staff who can help with personal and family problems. 
This would help break the ice for trainees who have problems a id others who acquire 
them during training. There is no reason to suspect that the average trainee knows 
more about the services of the counselling unit than does the staff of the project. 

An interview during the trainee’s first few weeks might also serve to increase the 
retention rate. If, as indicated in the “Orientation" section, most trainees who 
terminate do so within their first four to five weeks at the project, the personal, 
one-to-one approach of a counselling interview could help to answer the trainee's 
questions and resolve doubts he might have. 

4. Further placement opportunities should be developed to assist the trainees 
who fail to meet the qualifications of his craft choice and those who decide not to 
enter or remain in the building trades. By and large, the trainee who fails to meet the 
qualifications for his craft choice can either go with the Laborers’ Local cr drop out. 
The project would do well to consider matching trainees’ qualifications with those of 
other crafts to determine if other apprenticeship opportunities might be available, 

In view of the fact that a few trainees will not wish assignment to the Laborers' 
Local and the high dropout rate of those who were assigned there in the first cycle, 
further consideration should be given to development of placement opportunities in 
nonbuilding trades locals. A commitment was made by nonbuilding trades locals 
affiliated with the Greater Washington Central Labor Council, AFL-CIO, to attempt 
placement of the project trainees, but these possibilities have not been developed. If 
these locals can assist in placement, another option will be available for thore 
graduates not entering the building trades and they will have the advantages of 
working under a collective bargaining agreement. 

6. The project should establish criteria to govern its contemplated follow-up 
program, setting preliminary standards on how long follow-up should continue and 
what type3 of assistance should be given. Prior thought to this activity would be 
helpful to the person who is assigned this responsibility. 

Trainees who are placed in apprenticeship should be encouraged during follow-up 
visits to return to the project with on-site and union-related problems to provide an 
opportunity for the new apprentice to discuss his problems with his journeyman 
coach. The apprentice might have his problems and his misconceptions about the 
industry and union cleared up; and at the same time, the feedback from lha appren- 
tices would assist the journeyman coaches to better prepare future trainees through 
anticipation of problems. 

6. The proposal calls for a determination of the perfoimance of project trainees 
as apprentices. Although the program was successful in preparing inner-city youths 
to qualify for apprenticeship programs, whether they are performing effectively 
cannot be determi ,ied by the project as it is presently constituted. To accomplish this 
objective, it is recommended that a special study be undertaken to determine the 
performance of PROJECT BUILD apprentices. The project trainees in apprentice- 
ship would be compared with other apprentices by craft on such items as ability to 
perform related work, ability to peiform on-site work, and dropout rates. 

The study shot Id also include the reasons for project trainees ieaving apprentice- 
ship. What is learned from the latter would aid in improvin.T the proiect selection 
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process, educational design, training and follov'-uo program. It may also have some 
value in determining why there is such a high dropout rate from building trades 
apprenticeship programs nationally. Estimates given locally run as high as 60% 
in some crafts. 

7. The project’s line of au'nority should b° clarified anu responsibility fixed. 
At the present time, the organizational chart indicates one line cf authority, but actual 
reporting, and decision making indicate another. We would recommend that one of 
two plans be accepted. 

(1) The present system, with all decisions being cleared by the director, 
should be formalized and then this system communicated to the staff and 
enforced. The line of command would be established, responsibility fixed and 
the uncertainty over reporting and authority would be removed. 

(2) However, the original organizational plan has more merit, with the 
coordination of technical training, remediation, counselling and the manpower 
specialists fixed with the assistant director. This system would permit the 
director more time for other responsibilities, yet assure coordination of program- 
ming. With the new developments contemplated the second year, we would 
recommend that the director seriously consider shitting direct reporting and 
some decision making responsibility to permit him needed time for policy 
formulation, program review, staff selection and problem solving. Altering the 
current system of informal reporting will require overt action on the part of the 
director extending over a period of time. 

8. Better communication within and among the units is required. The necessity 
to develop belter internal communications was recognized by the project, and a 
series of seminars were held early in the second cycle. These sessions dealt with the 
staff-trainee communications and relationships, team development and teaching 
techniques. These sessions were thought to be helpful by the staff, but they, along 
with the consultant, felt more work was needed, particularly on team development. 

We would recommend that this type of training be continued. In addition to the 
training itself, a staff evaluation of the sessions 3 week or two later would be 
valuable. This evaluation could form the basis of the next session, and at the same 
time help the staff to critically evaluate their own needs together. 

The initial lack of clerical staff almost complete, y stopped the flow of written 
communications during the first year, but additional clerical staff has been requested 
by the project for the second year that should alleviate this problem. However, 
clerical time should be allocated to assure sufficient assistance to each of the units. 

9. The entrance of addicts in the program brought problems for which the ctaff 
was unprepared. In spite of the lack of experience in this area, the project dealt with 
the addicts as best it could, and in some cases, quite successfully. Although attempts 
were being made to establish a policy, no project policy had been worked out during 
the first year and a wide difference of opinion existed among the staff members, 
ranging frem those who felt addicts should be admitted and attempts made to 
rehabilitate them, to those who felt there was no room for addicts at the project. 

It is recommended that a policy be woiked out in consultation with the members 
of the staff, communicated to the staff, and followed, to allow for evaluation and 
changes. 



It is also recommended that the staff continue to receive education and training 
in this area to assist them in coping with known and suspected addicts. 

10. The PROJECT BUILD Policy Board was conceived as getting an input from 
the Washington community and, as such, its role should be strengthened. Initially, 
the Policy Board of the project operated effectively in getting the project off the 
ground However, as time elapsed, the meetings became nonexistent and the project 
no longer has the benefit of assistance from the board in setting policy nor as a 
sounding board fc: its activities. 

The board should hold regular monthly meetings and the minutes of these 
meetings ehould be carefully kept. Special attention should be given to the formal 
actions taken by the board. The present method of taking minutes does not record 
the formal actions taken by the board, nor does it always set out the issues being 
discussed. 

11. The maintenance of the information retrieval system should be made a 
priority item, and responsibility for this function should be fixed with the project 
director, assistant director, or remediation director. 

The project, by using the services of Leo Kramer, Inc., to develop a series of 
forms for collecting data, with suggested ways to use them, did not, and wU! not, 
solve the information-gathering function necessary for this demonstration project. 
All staff, including clerical, should be made aware of the need for information gather- 
ing in a demonstration project and the use of data as an evaluative tool. All forms 
selected should be completed and utilized in the required way and it should be made a 
matter of project policy that all forms and other matters that pertain to a trainee 
be placed in his master file. 

12. This last recommendation is based on this project's failure to develop an 
adequate data system and is directed to the U.S. Department of Labor. It is suggested 
that sufficient funds be included in the budgets of demonstration and experimental 
programs to establish a data retrieval system in the initial phase of a project. These 
funds could be specifically designated for the hiring of a consultant for this purpose 
when the expertise is not available on the staff. 

Secondly, the consultants after working with a project to develop tho data 
retrieval system, should continue the relationship to assure that (he system is 
effectively instituted. 



Conclusion 

PROJECT BUILD’s first year's activity was a general success in carrying out its stated 
responsibility to recruit, select and train inner city disadvantaged, minority youths for 
building trade unions' apprenticeship programs. 

The project’s first year was a success based on the followirg standards: The criteria 
established in (he proposal; innovative approaches to problems; maintaining and improving 
support of the building and construction trades unions, typified by their willingness to 
further experiment in journeymen training; establishing better relations botveen unions 
and the black community, and between black and white union members. The major failure 
of the project was in not developing and maintaining an adequate system of data collect ion 
and net making adequate reports. The leek of data prohibited making certain types of 
analyses for this report. 



The project proposal sets out a number of objectives of the project and most were met. 
The first major objective was to “determine the workability and desirability of a program to 
enable inner city youth to qualify and perform effectively in apprenticeship programs in the 
building trades, qualifying them for high wages, secure jobs.” The program was to have 
a number of features that will be discussed after a comment on the major objective. 

The project presented a realistic view of apprenticeship to the trainees but was unable 
to give them the intended realistic work experience on job sites. In part, this was because 
the project was anticipating Model Cities and urban renewal projects. 

The involvement of the union craftsmen and the Joint Apprenticeship Committees 
(JAC) in the program, working with the trainees, developing curriculum, evaluation and 
placement was one of the most effective activities of the project. In fact, the method and 
extent of this involvement was a major reason for the project's success and its planned 
expansion into the second year with the addition of a steamfitter journeyman coach. The 
number of crafts represented at the project will be brought up to nine. 

The second area of expansion is to upgrade 40 craftsmen who have had some experience, 
probably with small contractors, to permit those who successfully complete the program 
lateral entry into the building trades union of their craft. What will be learned during this 
type of training may also have value to unions in upgrading of journeyman. There is a need 
for careful records to be kept on trainees, on the system of judging their ability, and methods 
of training. 

The acceptance of the project was not easy for the building trades unions for reasons 
that are completely divorced from the background of the trainees, their race, and the fact 
that many had more than a brush with the law. The building trades were asked to help 
establish a training program that was to permit trainees on the building sites that they had 
protected for years and to take young men into apprenticeship who did not seem to them to 
have the background, education, or desire to enable them to succeed in apprenticeship 
programs. Yet, they were willing to try, in laige measure because the project provided 
protection for the building trades’ interests. The chairman of the project Policy Board is 
the executive secretary of the Washington Building Trade Council, and the presidents of both 
the Greater Washington Central Labor Council and the Washington Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Council are on the board. 

The locals were permitted to recommend the journeyman coaches for the el^ht partici- 
pating crafts. The assistant program director of the project was a journeyman with 
responsibility for the pre-apprenticeship skill training, as well as coordinating other units 
in the project. This proved to be important to the journeyman coaches and the locals In that 
they had one of ,r their own” in a top level position in the project. 

The above involvement helped the trainees to get realistic training in the project shops 
and on the job sites, when they were available. Without the extent of building trades 
involvement, it is doubtful if this project would have succeeded at all. The implications of 
this involvement are clear. The building into the project of building trades and/or union 
control mechanisms in the skilled trades is, or can be, a necessary ingredient for their 
willingness to experiment. PROJECT BUILD has provided one means of permitting 
minority youth to enter the apprenticeable crafts, and provides a way this can be done 
successfully without “creaming” the high school graduates. It provides disadvantaged 
minority youths from the inner city with an opportunity for economic success. 

A third feature of this goal was to determine the role of the building trades In the 
orderly expansion of the number of qualified union craftsmen available for the reconstruction 



of America’s cities. This is a vague feature in the proposal, and orte can only guess at its 
meaning. It tends to assume a much greater impact by the project on the labor market than 
is the case, or it assumed the amount of building in rehabilitation and new housing would 
be so great that the unions would have to increase the number of apprentices to meet the need. 

It fails to take into account that this probably would not take place locally unless the 
other major cities in the country also had a shortage of craftsmen, The union journeymen 
would shift from the areas of low employment to those of high employment in the first 
instance. There would also be some older journeymen returning to the trade and a willing- 
ness on the part of the unions to take in craftsmen who were at, or close to, journeyman 
status prior to a massive increase in apprenticeships. The building trades unions control 
the entry routes into their trades, and this includes the degree of skill required. They are 
not apt to depart from the present system that establishes a ratio of apprentices to 
journeymen on a job unless they foresee general fuli employment ahead for their craft. They 
operate in a seasonal industry that experiences more unemployment than the nation a 3 a 
whole. 

The project provides an effective route for the inner city youth to familiarize himself 
with the apprenticeable trades in the building and construction field. There are national 
implications to PROJECT BUILD as it provides an institutional step between apprenticeship 
and the youth who ha. dropped out of school. The project bridges the gap with its "learn- 
while-you ■■earn" and remediation aspects along with familiarization with the world of the 
high skilled building trades craftsmen and the atypical construction industry. 

There may also be implications for the U.S, Department of Labor’s Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship and Training that oversees and promotes apprenticeship nationally. Such implica- 
tions are somewhat beyoi.d the scope of this report, but the institutional aspects and 
possibilities of the project should be noted. 

At present, there are a number of demonstration projects that are attempting to place 
inner city minority youth into apprenticeships. PROJECT BUILD, with all of its first year 
problems, appears to be one. successful example. In addition to the project, there is the 
national apprenticeship information center program that was set up to inform youth about 
the apprenticeable crafts. There is also the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training with its 
area of responsibility to further apprenticeship, establish outreach programs, give technical 
assistance, help to set standards, increase the number of programs, and register them. 

U would seem that there are implications for the U.S. Department of Labor — once they 
accept a demonstration project that successfully prepares young men for apprenticeship — 
to combine that project, the services of apprenticeship information centers and those of the 
Bureau cf Apprenticeship and Training in some way. They complement each other in the 
manpower area and present a possibility for a coordinated approach io meeting the nation’s 
manpower needs in the skilled trades. 

The fourth feature is the trainees performing useful work on rehabilitation low-income 
housing that was to be a saving that could be passed on to the homeowner. This did not 
piove itself to be a viable feature for two reasor j. The first was the lack of housing, either 
rehabilitation or low income, for the trainees to work on. Second, the trainees cost one 
contractor money rather than saving money, due in part to the unrealistic ratio of four 
trainees to one journeyman that the proposai calls for. The assumption that seems to 
underlie this ratio is that the trainees can do skilled work rather quickly. This is not the 
case. The journeyman cannot dc his work and also be an instructor to four trainees, nor 

*° ur t ra * neea flRvays see what is being done. The journeyman often works in very small 



places or on ladders or with other journeymen of different crafts. Third, the project had to 
agree with the Laborers' Local that its trainees would not be replacing laborers on the job. 

If the ratio were reduced to 1-to-l, then the contractor the journeyman coaches, and 
business agents (those with whom this point wa~ taken up) feel there may well be a saving 
or, at least, no money would be lost. 

The available evidence does not indicate that the 4-to-l ratio is workable and tend3 
to point to a 1-to-l ratio as being more feasible, or to some other conclusion not contem- 
plated by the project. It should be noted that work sites were not plentiful during either 
cycle, and the work that was available was unevenly distributed among the crafts. These 
factors must be considered in making a final judgment. 

The project’s current method of early craft selection helped the trainee to become 
familar with “his craft” to the extent that he could become useful to a limited degree to 
the journeyman. If the choice of craft were made midpoint in the cycle as the proposal 
calls for, the trainee would be nothing more than an observer on the job. He couid not learn 
enough about eight crafts in so short a time to do useful work in any of them. The later 
craft selection pattern and useful work on rehab l Iitation are not really compatible aspects 
of the proposal. 

The trainees would also have no idea how the individual crafts related to one another 
on the job, which is necessary to understanding the industry. The only useful work that a 
trainee could do would be laborer's work. This would be a saving, but it would be at the 
expense of a member of the Laborers’ union. As indicated earlier, it is basically a black 
union whose members live in the inner city. There would be nothing gained by such a swap, 
except possibiy for the contractor who would not be paying the trainee while he would be 
paying the laborer. 

Multi-craft training was another feature of the project that did not come to pass 
except in the oriental ion session and the development of a multi-craft section in the second 
cycle. There are many reasons why it was not done and most of these are based on practical 
considerations. In fact, the project was set up on craft lines, the way the unions, the 
journeymen aud, as it turned out, the way the trainees felt was the most practical. The 
trainees pressed for early craft assignment. The journeymen coaches developed their 
programs in a cumulative way from the most basic to the more advanced. 

The remediation staff also seems to feel they were better equipped to handle their 
work when they knew the :raft goal of the trainee. If a trainee wanted to enter one of the 
mechanical trades, he u ad to have a high school or GED diploma. If he only had an 11th 
grade education, he could not enter the craft he wanted without the aid of remediation. 
Having the trainee select, with some amount of inlluence, very early in the program provided 
remediation with time to assist the trainees to meet the educational requirements of the*r 
craft. 

It must also be said that the whole idea of multi-craft training was not given a real 
opportunity to prove itself. There is still a great deal of room for doing more work on 
craft fundamentals prior to the trainees making their craft choice. But, there is no 
guarantee that if it is done, the results would be very different from the method used. 

The multi-craft unit in the second cycle did net work well, in part because of the 
lack of a journeyman coach to work with the trainees on a permanent basis. The project 
staff seemed to feel that if a coach were added, this type of multi-craft training would 
be effective. 

In addition, the multi-craft unit with its own journeymen would provide a depository 
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for many trainees who could not readily make a craft choice. It would also! provide a place 
for the trainee to go who wanted to change his craft choice. n nis position wo uld be supported 
by the journeymen coaches who feel very strongly about a trainee having hiu craft selection, 
if he is eligible for it. I 

Another feature of the project was its attempt to involve community groups in policy 
making. This feature was built in by the proposal which called for the project's Policy 
Board to be composed of holders of positions of specified truiips o: organizations. In this 
they were initially successful, but lost a great deal of advantage later by ti e failure of the 
Policy Board to hold regular meetings. According to the records available and the questions 
asked, the Policy Board did not formally meet during the last six months of the project. 

After leaving the policy-making area, the project seems to have performed better. 
The efforts of the project to tell its story to the black community were con inuous, but real 
success took place after the first cycle graduation. The piojt A initially p aced more than 
50% of its graduates, all of whom were black, into apprentice 1 programs. Tips was considered 
to be a success for the black community, representing tangible e idence of; a change in the 
position of the building trades unions. However, to be fair. most apprenti ce programs had 
been previously open to blacks. Based on the first c>dc of PROJECT BUILD, the 
community-based organizations were much more willing to assist tht project in any way 
they could, according to the project director. 

The second goal of the project was to gear itself to the Model Citie , program nnd to 
draw meaningful guidelines from its experience as to technical and ni npower demands 
and possibilities for a large scale urban program of low-income hous ng rehabilitation. 
This goal was somewhat vague and all cne can do is guess at its intent. However, the faev 
is that PROJECT BUILD’S first year was really anticipatory to the major model cities 
and urban renewal projects in Washington, so the question is moot. However, this somewhrt 
vague objective might well be followed up during the sxond year when nore rehabilitation 
housing work should h available. j 

The third major objective was to determine whether the project helped to spread more 
information to the community about the requirements and demand* of apprenticeship 
programs. PROJECT BUILD made its contribution to this through its being successful in 
placirg black, inner city youth into apprenticeship. What the trainee*, had to go through 
to gain admittance to apprenticeship was passed around by word-of-nn nth to places it had 
never reached previously, according to the manpower specialist. J 

However, the Apprenticeship Information Center in Washingte n had a successful 
program, and had aggressively spread the woid about apprenticeship i i the inner city and 
was helpful in placing several hundred nrnority youths into buildi ig trades unions in 
previous years. The project's success in placing the disadvantaged yo ith and its publicity 
had to add to the interest and the information the public receive' I on apprenticeship, 
especially with the press, radio and television publicity that surroui ded it. 

The project staff and the Policy Board wrestled with many ui usual problem? that 
were not contemplated in the project design and overcame most of the r. A major difficulty 
at the project, as we indicated, was in not having suflcient on-sito w >rk, but this was due 
to conditions quite beyond the project’s control. All of the journeyman coaches pitched in 
and used their extensive knowledge of the industry to find sites. The p eject staff, in meeting 
this problem, showed great ingenuity both in locating sites and In find ng th? best substitute, 
shop work. 

Shops were found in a local vocational high school for two c at>, and shops were 
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built for others within the project building. The project acquired surplus property and was 
able to equip some shops completely and others partially. This provided the trainees with 
a place to build things, use the toris and see the results of their work. Without this training, 
there would have beer, a serious gap in their apprenticeship preparation and greater 
disciplinary problems. 

The building trades unions agreed to support the project and eight of its crafts 
participated directly while others, with less interest in home building and rehabilitation, 
agreed to give indirect support. The unions in the Washington area agreed to provide 
jobs for all trainees who completed the project's training, which is one indication of their 
serious intent. Laborers’ Local 74 agreed to take all trainees who conpleted the program 
if they could .jot be placed in another craft. Other non-building trades unions also agreed 
to try to place trainees who did not want to stay with construction. 

When the first cycle was completed and many of the trainees placed in apprenticeship 
(36 out of 66), there was a general feeling of success among the building trades unions. 
In the new contract, the steamfitters agreed to enter the program and recommend a 
journeyman for their craft. 

in addition to this, the Building Trades Council agreed to the new project that provided 
for training and upgrading to journeymen status of tradesmen with some experience. The 
crafts involved agreed to take into membership the journeymen who qualified. Most of the 
tradesmen to be selected would come from the inner-city area and would probably be 
Y'orking for a small black contractor. 

It should also noted that building trades unions not formally associated with 
FROJECT BUILD took trainees into their apprentice program. The Operating Engineers 
took three from the fu st cycle and two from the second cycle, and the Elevator Constructors 
agreed to take five trainees from the second cycle into their "apprenticeship'’ program. 

At the end of the first year, the building trades unions continue to support thi 3 project 
and are willing to broaden it to upgrade experienced tradesmen, through training to 
journeymen and then take them into membership. In addition to this, the Building Trades 
Council has been signing contracts with bl ick coi.t -actors and the locals have been taking 
in black craftsmen whe meet journeymen standards. Many of those who are not qualified 
will be asked to go into the PRODUCT BUILD jouri eymen training section. 

The last conclusion is twofold and covers the general feelings between the black 
community and the building trades unions, and between black and White unions (some 
unions being almost exclusively black or white even if they do not discriminate). It also 
covers attitudes among union members of botli races. The preceding are attitudes that are 
difficult to measure with accuracy. Recognizing this, the writers felt the most reliable 
sources available to us would be the project staff, union leaders and members of the board. 
Although they would not be 100 r /c accurate and somewhat biased, the above sources have 
a political instinct that is fairly accurate. 

The project director and manpower director indicate that there has been a considerable 
Impiovemont in building trades unions' image among black leaders and in the community. 
They both feel tha; the fanfare surrounding graduation helped the black community to 
realize the success of the project. The first graduaticn was held in a public school auditorium 
with several hundred in attendance; ana the second was held in the streets in the middle 
of the black community. Roth occasions received a good deal of publicity and were veil 
attended, with recognized black community leadership taking part. 

The laboi leaders report that relations with the black community leaders have unproved. 
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Those who helped design the project felt that good faith was shown and that the unions were 
trying, A real advantage was within the labor movement itself. The black and white 
unionists supported the project and took pride in its first year’s accomplishments. 

The past history of affirmative action by the Greater Washington Central Labor Council, 
AFL-CIO, the Building Trades Council, and most of the building trades unions helped 
convince the black union members anc' the community that PROJECT BUILD was a further 
step in the direction of helping to qualify black youths for building trades occupations. 

As ar example of what has happened in Washington, D. C., in an instance when the 
question cf exclusionary practices was raised in a meeting of teachers, the black principal 
of Bell Vocational High School replied that all ol the seven students who finished the 
plumbing course at Bell last year were accepted into apprenticeship, although cne elected 
to work elsewhere. He stated that five years ago, this might not have been the case. 

The publicity given to PROJECT BUILD in its recruitment programs through radio, 
television, the press, through church and community groups, as well as through unions, 
helped publicize this affirmative union-community program. The graduation of the trainees 
and their entry into apprenticeship programs was further evidence that building trades 
unions were attempting to bring more blacks into their unions. 

Finally, in the writers' judgment, the project has made a positive contribution to the 
knowledge of manpower training that has implications beyond the project itself. It has 
shown that disadvantaged inner-city youth, who were unfamiliar with the construction 
irdustry could be trained through a system of individual remediation and preskill training 
to qualify for building trades apprenticeship. 

Secondly, this project has demonstrated that building trades unions would lend their 
ajsistance, and cooperate with a project structured to take into account what they believe 
to be their legitimate interests. 
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V. Appendix 



TABLE A-l 



Number of Weeks Graduates 
Spent in the Project, 
Cycle I and Cycle II 



7 wce iis 

8 ” ” 

9 ” ” 

10 ” ” 
12 ” ” 

13 ” ” 

14 '* ff 

15 w ” 

16 ” ” 

17 ” ” 

18 ” ” 

19 ” ” 

20 ” ” 
21 ” ” 
22 " ” 

23 ” ” 

24 ” ” 

25 ” ” 

26 " ” 
27 ” !I 



Cycle 1 
1 

3 
1 

4 
3 
1 
6 
6 

3 

4 
9 
9 
11 

1 

4 



Cycle 11 

2 

2 

\ 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 



2 

5 

7 

5 

37 



Median number of 
weeks spent in 
program 



O 



71 




8 






TABLE A-2 

Number of Weeks Terminated Trainees 
Spent in the Project , Cycle / and Cycle II 



Less than 1 week 

1 week 

2 weeks 

3 ” ■■ 

4 ** »* 

5 ,f ” 

6 ” 

fj* if rf 

8 ” ” 

9 ” ” 

10 M ” 

11 " " 

12 * f " 

17 " ,f 

18 ” ,J 

19 ” •’ 

20 " »' 

21 ” " 



Cycle I Cycle J1 

5 4 

1 2 

7 4 

3 2 

2 4 

1 3 

3 2 

2 2 
3 

2 1 

2 2 

1 

2 1 

2 

O 

— I* 

2 

1 1 

3 



Median number of weeks 
spent in program 



4 Vi 



5 
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TABLE A-3 



Statistics on Trainees, 
as of September, 1969, Cycle 1 



Craft 


Total 

No. 

Trainees 


Placed in 
Apprentice- 
ship 


Indentured* 


Incarcerated, 
School, or 
Sen ice 


Placed in 
Holding 
Jobs** 


Brick Masons 


6 


6 


6 


- 


- 


Carpenters 


11 


11 


- 


- 


- 


Cement Masons 


9 


n 


7 


1 


1 


Electricians 


8 


5 


5 


1 


2 


Painters 


9 


7 


1 


2 


- 


Plasterers 


9 


8 


4 


1 


- 


Plumbers 


4 


4 


1 


- 


- 


Sheet Meta! Workers 


7 


7 


2 


- 


- 


Oper. Engineers 


3 


3 


3 


- 


- 




— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Total 


GG 


68 


30 


5 


3 


* An Indentured apprentice is one who has completed all requirements for the trade, 


signed an ap- 


prenticeship agreement form, 


and attends related training classes when they are provided. How- 



ever, the broad interpretation of indentured varies from local to local, 



A holding job is an assignment given to trainees with rome employer who is under a labor union 
agreement until hi has met all of the requirements for entry into apprenticeship. 
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At the end of Cycle II several local unions were in negotiations and 'were not accepting or replacing apprentices. 



